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CHILDREN PLEAD FOR 
YOUR HELP 


The Invalid Children’s Aid Association has over 50 years’ experience 

in helping invalid children, providing convalescence, surgical appliances 

and after care. 

It has helped over 400,000 children in London and Greater London 

since 1888. 

Just before the outbreak of War requests came in every hour for the 

Association’s help in placing children, too ill to be evacuated, in Con- 
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mes. The A ociation p aced I,7 in ten days. 
Requests are now coming in from the Reception areas and 


these must be answered at once. In addition to this increased 
expenditure there is also a big bank overdraft to be wiped off. 
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WAR 


aggravates an already 
distressing problem 


Thousands of musicians who have given the best 
part of their lives to entertaining the public are now 


in dire distress. 


Please send a Special Christmas Gift to-day to 
the Honorary Treasurer, Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ BENEVOLENT 
FUND 


IEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) 


16 john Street, Bedford Row, 
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Help us to alleviate their plight. 
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London, W.C.I. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HAT needs to be said about the immensely significant 
naval battle off Montevideo, and the ‘Graf Spee’s’ 
inglorious end, has been said on later pages of this issue, in 
atticles which were in type before the suicide of the German 
warship’s commander was known. Captaim Langsdorf’s 
resolve not to survive his ship was the decision of a brave 
man. He has died, not “for the Fatherland,” as the 
German official announcement puts it—the loss of an able 
and honourable sailor is a strange gain to Germany—but as 
one more victim of Herr Hitler’s petulant fanaticism, for it 
is clear now that it was on his orders and against the 
urgent representations of Captain Langsdorf, who, like a true 
sailor, would have steamed out for a last fight, that the ‘ Graf 
* was blown up. The rest of the battleship’s crew are 
to be interned in Argentina for the period of the war—at 
Germany’s expense. So ends the glorious victory proclaimed 
to the German people a week ago. The effect on the national 
moraie, in particular on the loyalty of the navy to Herr 
Hier, as the truth leaks out must be considerable. Outside 
Germany German prestige has failen and British risen in 
equal measure ; the legend of the effete island race is ex- 
ploded as dramatically as the ‘ Graf Spee’ herself, after the 
achievement of the ‘ Exeter,’ ‘ Achilles’ and ‘ Ajax,’ against 
what were apparently overwhelming odds. But the ‘ Admiral 
Scheer ’ and the ‘ Deutschland ’ still remain to be dealt with. 


opee 


The War on Fishing-Smacks 

The Nazi reply to the destruction of the ‘Graf Spee’ 
appears to be the initiation of a new warfare on fishing 
smacks. At any rate the synchronisation ts sugg.stive, to 
it was on Sunday evening, just whea the last rites of the 
‘Graf Spee’ were being celebrated, that ten or a dozea 
fishing-trawlers were mercilessly bombed and machine 
gunned by Nazi aeroplanes in the North Sea. Since then 


there have been daily repetitions ; crews in small boats have 
been attacked, and several neutrals are among the 
victims. This newest barbarity is characteristic, for 
the Germans are being driven by a succession of 
frustrations to a succession of barbarities. The U- 
boat war against British warships yielding '‘ittle fruit, 
war is declared against British merchant ships. Britsh mer- 
chant ships being too well protected for the U-boats to 
achieve the devastation they desired, neutrals indiscrimin- 
ately become the vicums. The submarine campaign gene- 
rally providing mainly disappointments for its authors, the 
lawless warfare of unmoored and undeclared mines ts | 
ated. Now to that is added—perhaps out of nothing more or 
less than spleen, since the operation ts mulitarily meaningless 
—-the attack from the air on fishing-smacks. “here are 
brave and chivalrous men in every secton of the German 
forces, by land, sea and air, but as a whole those forces, 
army so far excepted, are debasing every decent tradiuon 


th 
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that better men than themselves have established and 
observed. Such things cannot be forgotten in the final 
reckoning. There is a distinction between war and 


deliberate murder 


Finland’s Struggle 
The best 


days is that snow is falling heavily in the north. As things 


news to come from Finland in the last few 
own amazing gallantry, can 
defeat if M. Stalin, 


to bring up 


stand, nothing, not even thet 
save the Finns from 
regardless as he is of human life, continues 


fresh masses to replace the masses mown down day by day 


ultimate utterly 


by the gradually thinning ranks of the hervic defenders. 
respite, and by the spring some 


provide 


But winter might provide a 
at present uapredictable turn of 
external help for Finland. ‘To that extent it is a race between 


fortune 


nugat 
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the Russians and winter, and there is reason to fear the 
Russians may win. If Soviet troops by sheer weight of 
numbers can drive across the hundred miles which separates 
Finland’s eastern frontier from the Gulf of Bothnia on 
the west they will cut the country in half, and though the 
south may continue its resistance—if supplies can still 
reach it by sea from Sweden—the north will be compelled 
to submit. But the latest news is uniformly good, most 
notably the retention by the Finns against all attacks of the 
important village of Salla, where the northern front and the 
eastern front join. Finland is receiving some material help 
from this country and others, and more will be coming, but 
whether it can come in time, particularly when it has to 
come from the United States, is all too doubtful. The 
Finns, moreover, are in urgent need of men as well as 
munitions, and no country is likely to supply men, for that 
would involve war with Russia. 





Japan and the Yangtse 


Admiral Nomura, the Japanese Foreign Minister, has in- 
formed the American Ambassador, Mr. Grew, that his 
Government intend to reopen the Yangtse River between 
Shanghai and Nanking to the merchant ships of all nations, 
and hope soon to afford the same facilities on the Pearl 
River to Canton. The closing of the Yangtse was initiated 
by the fighting services, who took this step in the first place 
in the interests of their blockade of China, but it has more 
and more come to be regarded as an expression of the “ new 
order ” which would deny to foreigners the rights of naviga- 
tion on Chinese rivers. But the Japanese Government is 
concerned about the trade treaty with America, which is due 
to expire next month, and is anxious to convince her that 
the “ new order ” will not give Japan a monopolistic position 
in Chinese economy. The concession is a temporary 
triumph for the moderate policy of the Admiral, who is being 
accused by the extremists of giving away Japanese rights 
before he is even assured of getting a quid pro quo from the 
United States. The riverine rights, unlike some other points 
in dispute, are a matter which equally affects the United 
States and Great Britain. It is essential that the two 
countries should keep step, and that Great Britain should 
not go beyond America in making concessions which might 
be thought harmful to China. 


Reorganisation at Geneva 


Much too little attention has been paid to the approval 
by the Assembly of the League of Nations at its meeting 
last week of what is known as the Bruce Report, on the 
reorganisation and expansion of the League’s work in the 
fields of economic, finance, health and social services. It 
has to be recognised that in existing circumstances the 
League’s political activities must be severely curtailed, though 
their value even today is clearly shown by the handling 
of the Finnish appeal. But the technical work in which the 
League has always been notably successful in the past can 
and must go on. Its réle in the era of post-war recon- 
struction may be of supreme importance. With that in view 
the committee presided over by Mr. S. M. Bruce has pro- 
posed, and the Council and Assembly have with marked 
cordiality approved, the creation of a new semi-autonomous 
organisation, with much the same status as the International 
Labour Office, called at present rather vaguely the Central 
Committee, determining its own procedure and framing its 
own budget for submission to the Assembly, to supervise the 
work of the Financial, Economic, Health and other technical 
committees. Of considerable significance is the provision 


by which States not members of the League may (as in the 
case of the I.L.O0., of which the United States is a member) 
join the Central Committee without associating themselves 
in any way with the political activities of the League. 
may ultimately have important results. 


That 
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Salute to Canada 


There is something profoundly impressive in the statisti, 
quoted by Mr. Mackenzie King in the broadcast speech i, 
which on Monday he outlined the plans whose fulfilmey 
will make Canada the greatest aviation-training-centre in thy 
world. Sixty-seven training-schools are to be establishey 
requiring staffs of 40,000 men ; 60 new airfields to be 
and 20 existing ones enlarged. The majority of the my 
trained will be Canadians, but recruits are to come also frog 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand, and some, with 
some instructors, from Great Britain. There is not nece. 
sarily any greatness in mere magnitude. The greatness her 
lies in the new demonstration of the meaning and effect ¢ 
Empire partnership, a demonstration enhanced, so far x 
Canada is concerned, by the fact that even while the Prin 
Minister was speaking the first contingent of the Canadia 
forces for the Western Front, convoyed in safety across th 
Atlantic by British warships, and disembarked at Britis 
ports, was settling down in its training-camps. Geographically 

~Canada may make some claim to be the centre, or at lea 

the most convenient rendezvous, of the Empire, and after th 
conspigiges example recently provided by the Quebec eler- 
tion of tthe single-minded patriotism that animates he 
bilingual population she commands in the Commonwealth; 
moral and material influence to which none of her fellow. 
members will grudge the fullest recognition. 


The Heligoland Air Battle 


The daring reconnaissance flight by R.A.F. bombers over 
the Heligoland Bight on Monday led to the biggest air battle 
that has yet been fought. The casualties on both sides wer 
heavy, seven British bombers failing to return, and German 
Messerschmitt fighters to a number known to exceed twelve 
being shot down. The Germans, as usual, issued fantas- 
tically false figures of the British losses. Amongst the 
enemy fighters were a number of the latest type—the Messer- 
schmitt 110, which is faster and more heavily armed 
than any others that the Germans possess. In theory, and 
in accordance with experience on a smaller scale, the fighters 
should have had the best of it, with their higher speed and 
superior power of manoeuvre and in spite of the formidable 
capacity of the bombers. With repeated attacks they in 
flicted losses which are admittedly serious, but did no 
prevent the continued flight of the bombers to their objec- 
tive, and at a cost to themselves of about two fighters to om 
bomber destroyed. If this had been an attack on vulnerable 
land objectives—as on another occasion it might be—the 
losses of the enemy inflicted by bombs would stand to the 
credit side of the attackers. This should be taken into 
account in estimating how far such expeditions are worth 
while. As it is, the R.A.F. bombers have shown  theit 
capacity to get through powerful forces of enemy defenders 
to their objectives and to take heavy toll of the fighters. 


Mr. Churchill and the Censor 


Last Saturday Sir Walter Monckton, Director-General of 
the Censorship Bureau, informed a representative gathering 
of journalists that he hoped to give them greater assistance 
than had been possible in the past, and he appealed to them 
to co-operate with him as he proposed to co-operate with 
them. There was an excellent opportunity of illustrating 
the new partnership on the following day, when Pressmen 
were given full facilities for watching the disembarkation of 
the Canadian forces on the understanding that no reports 
should appear till Wednesday ; and the Press with one accord 
held its hand as it was required to do. Whether it was 
sensible to hold up the news so long is not the point at issue 
—which is that on Monday night Mr. Churchill, broadcast- 
ing on the war at sea, upset the whole conspiracy by 
divulging the news a day and a half before it was due t0 
appear. The official Court Circular had also disclosed the 
secret. The incident was the more disturbing in view of 
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the fact that the Service departments are the real authorities 
pehind the Censorship. It is natural to draw from this the 
gnclusion that the Censor ought to be the supreme authority 
ig regard to the release of news, and that there should be 
strict co-ordination of activities between him and the Service 
departments. Such a conclusion may be just, but it is not 
j propos. The real fact is that Mr. Churchill was guilty of 
in indiscretion. The best Censorship and the best liaison 
in the world could not prevent the First Lord of the 
Admiralty from disclosing news unless he iniposed on him- 
gif, as every Minister should do, the same self-denying 
ordinance as that by which the Press is bound. It was Mr. 
Churchill’s fault, but because of his many virtues he will 


be forgiven. 


Children without Schools 


Lord De La Warr, as President of the Board of Education, 
is still confronted with perplexing and as yet unsolved 
problems. Owing to the reluctance of parents to part with 
their children many who should have been evacuated were 
kept in the vulnerable homes where there were no facilities 
for their education, and others are now being brought back 
in the belief that the danger is over. The Board of Education 
and the local authorities have been endeavouring to deal 
with the situation by improvised measures. There are 
makeshift arrangements for providing “ some form of school- 
ing” for the children in evacuation areas, plans have been 
made for medical inspection and school meals, and pressure 
is being applied to local authorities to induce them to 
provide buildings and equipment. But the problem of the 
children left in the towns, or brought back to the towns, 
is now the more urgent of the two. The schools have been 
dosed, and in many cases taken over for various emergency 
purposes, with the result that the children are left to run 
riot in the streets and develop just the vices that education 
is meant to eradicate. Moreover school health services are 
virtually suspended. The decision to reopen the schools so 
far as possible was obviously necessary. 


Evacuation Remedies 
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The drifting back of children to the danger zones might 
never have occurred if more adequate provision had been 
made after their first hurried transference to billets. The 
happy-go-lucky method of lodging and boarding adopted 
in September was well enough for the first emergency, but 
should never have been thought of as more than temporary. 
An expert committee of architects, surveyors and technical 
assistants has been reporting to the Ministry of Health that 
unless bold steps are taken in the reception areas evacua- 
tion must collapse ; and it urges that the expenditure of a 
sum not disproportionate to the need would provide for a 
complete building programme, including camp schools, new 
buildings for feeding, nursery schools and day nurseries. It 
surely ought to be recognised that the continued billeting 
of children on families not equipped to receive them, with 
little if any provision for discipline, and often to the dis- 
satisfaction of all concerned, is not a suitable way of pro- 
viding for the rising generation. The parents are obviously 
dissatisfied. But if suitable plans were made for their lodg- 
ing, board, schooling and supervision they would probably 
be no less willing to send their children away than are other 
parents who send children to boarding schools. It is no 
good simply blaming the parents for the drift back to the 
danger zone. Here is a major problem which the Govern- 
ment must face in earnest. 


The Future of Rationing 

It is to be hoped that Lord Beaverbrook’s papers are right 
in predicting an extension of rationing in the New Year, and 
to be regretted that they hope they are wrong. Rationing 
admittedly complicates life, but so do, and must, many other 
expedients necessary in war-time. But it helps to stabilise 
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prices, and what is quite as important, where imported com- 
modities like frozen and chilled meat are concerned, it 
stabilises the demand on tonnage. The importance of that 
is insufficiently realised. Though surface-raiders are being 
gradually disposed of—the destruction of the ‘Graf Spee’ 
substantially diminishes our anxieties—it may be German 
policy at any moment to get cruisers out on to the trade 
routes to do their worst. Even apart from that the toll taken 
from British and neutral shipping by U-boats and mines is 
considerable. We are rot in danger of deprivation, but there 
are many reasons why we should cheerfully submit to limita- 
tion. The statement that the reason butter-supplies are 
shorter at Christmas than they would have been is that the 
10,000-ton ‘ Doric Star’ was sunk (by the ‘ Graf Spee”) with 
a cargo of butter on board provides a not inopportune 
demonstration of the relation of cause and effect. If the 
Ministry of Shipping and the Ministry of Food consider 
further rationing necessary it is perverse to resist them. 





A Check on Profiteering 


The announcement that the first order under the Price 
of Goods Act (more popularly, the Anti-Profiteering Act) 
has been issued is welcome, for both practical and psycho- 
logical reasons. It is bad that purchasers should be charged 
more than rises in the cost of production justify ; it is 
equally bad, perhaps worse, that warranted or unwarranted 
suspicions of profiteering should create bad blood and 
disturb general harmony at a moment when the maintenance 
of general harmony is the nation’s first need. What is 
called profiteering is difficult to regulate. Nothing better 
than rough-and-ready methods are practicable. The method 
chosen in this case is to announce the pre-war price of a 
number of articles and make it an offence to sell now at 
more than that figure plus a reasonable addition representing 
the actual rise in costs and expenses. The question, of 
course, is, what is to be considered a reasonable addition. 
No rule is laid down regarding that, and it is left for pur- 
chasers who consider they have been overcharged to make 
their complaints to the local Food Regulation Committee, 
which will take proceedings where they think necessary. 
It is of the first importance to check a rise in retail prices so 
far as possible. The best of all ways is for each family to 
try to keep its expenditure as near as possible to the pre- 
war level, both by dispensing with luxuries and by substitu- 
tions, e.g. of margarine for butter, even though an increase 
of wages might make a larger family budget possible. 


Compensation tor Damaged Property 


The findings of the Weir Committee on war damage to 
fixed property could not be left as the last word in a matter 
which so vitally affects confidence in a vast and essential 
industry. The promise of the Government to provide com- 
pensation “on the highest scale compatible with the cir- 
cumstances of the country after and not before the conflict ” 
is so vague as to afford no business security or any confidence 
to building societies ; and the Weir report, whilst acknow- 
ledging the need of better provision, was unable to produce 
a scheme of its own. The question, which is of great 
urgency, has been taken up by an authoritative committee 
convened by the Chambers of Commerce. It puts forward 
proposals for supplementing such compensation as may be 
paid by the State with a mutual indemnity scheme spread 
over the whole property-owning community. Under the 
plan all property-owners would be required to pay during 
the war a flat rate annual premium of 2s. per cent., and 
after the war a further annual premium if more money 
should be required. It is a sound argument that since the 
incidence of damage inflicted by an enemy is obviously 
fortuitous, it would be unfair that individual sufferers should 
bear the whole loss. It is right that the State should pay 
as much as it can and the new proposals suggest a reason- 
able method of making up a deficit, if any. 











NAVY 


EVER, certainly, in this war, and never, it is just to 

say, even in the last, has the Royal Navy added 
greater lustre to its fame than in the seven days which 
saw the felo de se of the ‘Graf Spee’ after a crushing 
defeat in battle, the destruction of a German U-boat 
and the infliction of heavy damage on two surface war- 
ships by the submarine ‘ Salmon,’ and the destruction of 
another surface warship, a 6,000 ton cruiser of the 
* K6ln ’ class, by the submarine ‘ Ursula.’ Judged by any 
one of half a dozen different criteria the defeat of the 
pocket-battleship ‘ Graf Spee * by three British cruisers, 
whose combined broadsides were less by 50 per cent. 
in weight than their opponent’s, was an achievement of 
outstanding brilliance, marked by qualities worthy of the 
highest traditions of the Navy. In gunnery, in skill and 
speed of manoeuvre, and most of all in intrepidity and 
daring, the German vessel was completely outclassed, 
as her resolve to run for the nearest shelter conspicu- 
ously proved. 

The loss to the German Navy of one of the three 
pocket-battleships in which hopes so confident and 
extensive were reposed is, as a German naval writer 
points out on another page, considerably less important 
than the disillusion the performance of the ‘ Graf Spee’ 
must create regarding the pocket-battleship type gener- 
ally. Compare the ‘ Graf Spee’s’ record with that of the 
earlier ships under the command of the able sailor whose 
name the hulk now lying on the bed of the River Pilate 
still bears. When von Spee moved towards the Chilean 
port of Coronel at the end of October, 1914, to inter- 
cept the cruiser ‘Glasgow,’ which had been fuelling 
there, and Admiral Cradock came north to meet him 
with the ‘ Good Hope ’ and ‘ Monmouth,’ the issue could 
not be in doubt. Von Spee’s armoured cruisers, the 
‘Scharnhorst’ and ‘Gneisenau’ (which were sup- 
ported by three light cruisers), each mounted eight 8- 
inch guns, which the three British ships could match 
with nothing greater than 6-inch, except for two 9.2- 
inch on the ‘Good Hope.’ Yet Cradock attacked with 
the same unhesitating courage as the commander of the 
‘Exeter ’ showed last week. The battle was over in an 
hour, with the ‘Good Hope’ sunk, the ‘Monmouth’ 
blazing and the ‘Glasgow’ a successful fugitive. At 
the Falkland Islands five weeks later the heavier metal 
gave victory once more, but this time to the other side. 
The ‘ Invincible’ and ‘ Inflexible,’ with their 12-inch 
guns and superior speed, had only to batter the Germans 
at their leisure ; and they did. 

Why did Captain Langsdorf and the ‘ Graf Spee ° fail 
so utterly to exploit advantages no less overwhelming? 
The ‘ Graf Spee’ carried six 11-inch guns, the ‘ Exeter’ 
only 8-inch, the ‘ Ajax’ and ‘ Achilles * only 6-inch. By 
all text-book rules the battleship should have been able 
to pick off her opponents one by one and escape un- 
scathed. Yet, with casualties substantially less than the 
*Exeter’s,’ she preferred to make for the shelter from 
which she never emerged to fight again. One explana- 
tion is plain enough, and it clearly transcends all others. 
The British ships, engaging unhesitatingly, though all 
of them had five knots advantage of the ‘ Graf Spee,’ and 
could have kept watch on her out of range till a battle- 
cruiser answered their call, were fought with a skill and 
courage to which the commander of the ‘ Graf Spee’ 
himself paid chivalrous and admiring tribute. But that is 
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much less than the full story. If the ‘ Graf Spee’s’ pun 
had been handled as effectively as the German guns y 
Jutland were neither ‘Exeter’ mor ‘Ajax’ py 
* Achilles could ever have got into range at all. Th 
paradox of the whole fight, though the full details ap 
not clear yet, is that to all appearance it was the 7,99) 
ton * Ajax ’ and ‘ Achilles,’ with their 6-inch guns, rath 
that the 8,400 ton ‘ Exeter,’ with her 8-inch, whic 
thanks to the conspicuous courage of their commanders 
in moving into close range, holed the ‘ Graf Spee’s ’ huj 
so dangercusly as to compel her to take refuge at Mont. 
video. It was the same manoeuvre, mutatis mutandis, 
that brought destruction on the Spanish galleons thre 
centuries and a half ago. 

If the ‘Graf Spee’ reached Montevideo with prestig 
diminished, no inexorable fate required her to perish 
there with prestige destroyed and the repute of the whok 
of German sea-power tarnished. Three courses wer 
open to her, and on the personal orders of Herr Hitler 
she chose the worst. She might have put to sea, re 
fuelled as she was, and faced the risk of battle again with 
British cruisers as inferior to her in gun-power as in the 
previous fight. There would have been gallantry, and 
there might have been success, in that. She might have 
accepted internment, in the knowledge that at the end 
of the war, which Herr Hitler knows Germany will win, 
she would be restored intact. There would have been 
intelligible discretion in that. She might, as she did, 
convert herself into a shattered hulk on a sandbank 
There was nothing but ignominy in that, as commen- 
tators in every country have with different degrees of 
emphasis remarked. Signal as the victory of the British 
cruisers has been, the defeat of the ‘Graf Spee’ is more 
signal still, by reason of the end she met. Nothing in 
her life became her less than the leaving of it. 

Messages from Montevideo are too incomplete and 
contradictory to form a safe basis for final judgements 
on all phases of the drama enacted there. The ‘ Graf 
Spee ’ was able to enter the harbour normally under her 
own steam. She was perfectly navigable, and there was 
no apparent reason why, when the holes in her hull had 
been patched, as they were by Sunday, she should not 
have departed as she came. How many of her guns 
were out of action, and how nearly her ammunition 
(which she could not replace at Montevideo) was ex- 
hausted, is not known. It is possible that she was in 
fact incapable of fighting on, and that therefore only the 
choice between internment and __ self-destruction 
remained. However that may be, there was, according 
to Captain Langsdorf’s letter to the German Minister 
at Montevideo, one conclusive reason for his refusal to 
go out and fight—the fact that, with the galley 
destroyed by enemy fire, the crew would (at midsummer) 
be without hot meals. In spite of that crowning dis- 
ability many of the officers of the pocket-battleship are 
said, to their credit, to have protested bitterly when the 
scuttling order was conveyed to the ship’s company. 

The consequences of the River Plate action will be 
far-reaching. Only one of the three pocket-battleships is 
destroyed. The ‘Deutschland’ and the *‘ Admiral Scheer’ 
remain, and they may give better accounts of themselves 
than their consort. They will need to if German naval 
prestige is to be restored, for the demonstration that the 
‘Graf Spee’ can sink defenceless merchant-ships (in 
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which activity, it is fair to say, she seems to have 
observed the recognised rules), but fails conspicuously 
against enemy cruisers collectively weaker than herself, 
has made a profound impression everywhere. About 
the morale of her crew there have been contradictory 
reports. About Herr Hitler’s morale when he gave the 
scuttling order there can be no dispute at all. But the 
recipient of the hardest blow of all has been Dr. 
Goebbels. Even the doped and blindfolded German 
public, informed on Thursday that a brilliant German 
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victory had been achieved, and on Friday that the ‘ Graf 
Spee’ was lying at Montevideo virtually unscathed, 
found Monday’s announcement that the ship had been 
scuttled, because the Uruguayan Government would 
not give time to make her seaworthy, beyond its habituai 
powers of effortless digestion. "The German propa- 
ganda factory is as badly damaged as the ‘ Graf Spee’s’ 
galley. The plain truth is that a great victory has been 
won, and a serious menace to lawful British commerce 
disposed of once for all. 


WHERE ITALY STANDS 


OUNT CIANO’S speech in the Italian Chamber 

last Saturday was a balanced record and analysis of 
the historic events which have recently shaped Italian 
policy. It was a cool, dignified and most adroit state- 
ment, addressed to the intelligence and not to the 
passions, and significantly frank in its disclosure of 
certain facts not hitherto made public. It describes 
the course which Italian foreign policy has deliberately 
pursued for six years, shows where Italy is today, and 
leaves us to form our own conclusions as to where she 
will be in the near future ; and that no doubt depends 
on events which Italy will seek to influence on her own 
lines, but cannot exactly foresee. Whilst she is fully 
prepared to defend her interests, she is anxious to pro- 
mote peace, but any eventual peace proposals must be 
“based upon realities.” 

“Realism” indeed is the key-word in the policy 
acknowledged again and again by Signor Mussolini, and 
by Count Ciano in this latest pronouncement, and at 
one time is expressed the contrast between Italian 
policy and the supposed illusory idealism of the demo- 
cracies. Thus, as long ago as 1933, Signor Mussolini’s 
project of a Four-Power Pact is explained as arising from 
the conviction that collective security was an illusion ; 
and we are to understand that it was when that pact 
remained a dead letter and disarmament proposals came 
to nothing that Italy decided “to provide with her own 
will and her own forces for the defence of her own 
interests, for the necessities of her expansion, for the 
construction of her own imperial system.” Hence, 
according to Count Ciano, the Abyssinian war, and the 
“parallelism ” of Italian and German policy in Spain 
leading to the Rome-Berlin axis and Italy’s acceptance 
of the anti-Comintern Pact, whose “ purpose and value ” 
lay in consolidating the anti-Communist system. Count 
Ciano does not gloss over that aspect of the pact. It 
was not merely an expression of the determination to 
collaborate ; it derived its “ definite political signifi- 
cance” from the fact that it was a combination against 
Communism. Thus we may deduce from Count Ciano’s 
words that one of the bases on which the Axis rested was 
removed when Germany made her pact with Russia. 

When Count Ciano spoke he was addressing himself 
to three publics: to Germany, whom he does not wish 
to alienate, to Britain and France, with whom his 
Government desires normally friendly relations, and to 
the people of Italy, who are disgusted with the Nazis and 
passionately desire peace. He was evidently feeling it 
necessary to explain the grounds of the close alliance 
with Germany, and at the same time to hint that it was 
she and not Italy who had changed direction, and that 
Italy’s present non-belligerence was the natural issue 
of a consistent policy. Thus the pact of alliance with 


Germany, announced at Milan last March, appears as 
a perfectly natural sequel to the anti-Comintern Pact. 
The Axis was re-affirmed, but on the understanding that 
it stood for a long period of peace. Italy, Count Ciano 
says, required three years, and Germany four or five 
years, to perfect internal reconstruction and complete 
military preparations—at the end of which time, it was 
thought, their “ vital necessities’ would have been satis- 
fied, and European peace would be secure—on the basis 
of the satisfaction of German and Italian desires. It was 
agreed that in the interim no question was to be raised 
likely to stir up further polemics. 

The picture presented to us is that of an Italy scrupu- 
lously adhering to the terms and to the spirit of the 
Rome-Berlin Axis, the anti-Comintern Pact, and the pact 
of March, 1939, and only diverging from “ parallelism ” 
with Germany when that country went off at a tangent. 
Speaking to Germany, the Italian Foreign Minister 
recalls that Mussolini warned France and Britain of the 
dangers of the guarantee to Poland, and that he sug- 
gested the cession of Danzig as a “gesture ” which 
would pave the way for a settlement by good will. At 
Salzburg, on August 11th-13th, Count Ciano must have 
become convinced that parallelism was no longer pos- 
sible ; it was then that Ribbentrop, in stating that the 
quarrel had passed from the diplomatic to the military 
sphere, revealed that Germany had already decided on 
war. He did not disclose the fact that he was arranging 
the Pact of Non-Aggression with the Soviet. That news 
only came in a surprise telephone message to Count 
Ciano on August 21st, two days before Ribbentrop went 
to Moscow to sign the document. 

Looking back over the last six years, we see Italy 
insistently taking the law into her own hands for the 
defence of her own interests and the provision of the 
“ necessities of her expansion.” With this major end in 
view we see her going hand in hand with Germany who, 
like herself, required revision of treaties to attain her 
objectives—but always on the essential Fascist principle 
of hostility to Communism, and latterly on the condition 
that there must be no major war for which she was not 
ready. If Count Ciano is right, Herr Hitler himself still 
thought that there would be no general war—for he 
said on August 13th there was “ clearly manifest the will 
to contain the conflict in its limited terms of a bilateral 
dispute between Germany and Poland.” Signor Musso- 
lini saw more clearly, and left the Fiihrer in no doubt 
that his own attitude would be one of non-belligerency. 

Count Ciano said little about the threat to the 
Balkans from Russia on the one hand or Germany on 
the other, but he made it abundantly clear that Italy is 
keeping a watchful eye on her interests in that quarter. 
He named each of the Balkan countries in turn, and was 
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careful to use friendly or conciliatory expressions. 
Whilst he said that Italy saw no usefulness in the con- 
stitution of blocs in the Danubian Basin or the 
Balkans, on the other hand he re-affirmed her desire to 
“maintain and consolidate order and peace in the 
Danube and Balkan region,” and expressed appreciation 
of their efforts to solve outstanding questions amic- 
ably among themselves. To what extent Italy’s “ vital 
interests ” and the “ necessities of her expansion ” con- 
stitute a danger to Balkan States is a question which 
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continues to disturb some of the Balkan capitals. By 
another side of the question is, to what extent is her 
influence a counterpoise to the aggressive ambitions of 
Russia and Germany? Her interests surely are ng 
really in conflict with the formation of a bloc capabk 
of standing up to dangerous Empires on the North ang 
the North-west. Count Ciano’s speech on the whole 
should be reassuring to everyone outside Germany and 
Russia. It helps to show us where Italy stands, and 
convinces us of her need and desire for peace. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O one man, I suppose, since the world began has been 
guilty of causing misery half so gigantic by means half 
so foul as Adolf Hitler. That, of course, is a truism, which 
some report in the papers every day drives home. Hard as 
it is to single out any trait in Herr Hitler’s character as 
being more intrinsically evil than another, nothing I think is 
sO repugnant to every sense of humanity and decency as 
the mental attitude which treats men and women, with souls 
and spirits as well as bodies, as mere insentient objects to 
be moved unresisting hither and thither over the face of 
Europe as the latest whim of the Fiihrer may determine. 
Men with roots in a country, with trades or professions, with 
homes to which all their deepest sentiments bind them, are 
moved, by a brusque fiat from Berchtesgaden, from Latvia 
into Germany, from German Poland to Russian Poland, from 
Estonia into the Polish Corridor, with precisely as much 
power of resistance, or courage for resistance, as if they were 
slaves on some Virginian plantation before the Civil War. 
Evil does sometimes, and not seldom, conquer good, but 
rarely does a nation enslaved conquer nations of free men. 
That is the surest warrant of victory for the Allies. 
* * * + 
The chances of war turn the limelight in strange quarters. 
I am sure Dr. Alberto Guani, the dour-looking but pro- 
foundly genial Foreign Minister of Uruguay, who has been 
aceredited as Minister to four countries in Europe (including 
Great Britain), and was President of the League of Nations 
Assembly in 1927, never expected to have such a problem 
as the question of the internment of the ‘ Graf Spee.’ But he 
should have been—as he obviously was—fully equal to the 
situation, for like so many South Americans, he is an exper- 
ienced jurist, being, among other things, Professor of the 
Academy of International Law at The Hague. And he is 
certainly not a type to be intimidated by any Nazi protests. 


* * * * 


Whether a testimonial from Lord Haw-Haw of Zeesen 
(and Hamburg and other German radio-stations) is matter 
for satisfaction or mortification is a question I find it rather 
hard to decide. What raises the question now is the fact 
that The Spectator provided Lord Haw-Haw last Tuesday 
with material for a considerable part of his discourse. “ My 
Chatham House friends,” he said (I wonder who they are) 
“used to tell me it would be a good thing if I took in The 
Spectator, for careful reading of its columns would provide 
me with heaps of interesting information, which would no 
doubt be most welcome to a casual student of international 
affairs like me. It goes without saying that I’m following 
their advice.” The noble broadcaster then proceeded to 
draw a series of conclusions congenial to Germany from an 
article on South Africa in The Spectator of December Ist, 
which explained very fairly and usefully the line of division 
between General Hertzog and General Smuts ; what he did 
not, of course, mention was that the consequence of General 
Hertzog’s critical attitude towards Great Britain—it was from 
that, needless to say, that Lord Haw-Haw derived cheer— 
was his defeat in his own party councils and his resignation of 
the Premiership in General Smuts’ favour. It is always, of 





course, the recognised fate of writers conscientious enough 
to try to state both sides of a case fairly to be the prey of 
dishonest commentators, who pounce avidly on the par. 
ticular set of arguments that suits their case, without a hint 
that any other point of view was ever stated. 

* * * * 

Very little criticism of the police in this country is valid, 
but it is so easy for a policeman to go beyond his province 
that he should be firmly checked when he does. In a case 
heard at Basingstoke on Tuesday a defendant charged with 
the perfectly simple and straightforward offence of having 
an unobscured light in his house said he was questioned 
by the police-sergeant on his occupation, his age, his earn- 
ings and the number of his children. The police-super- 
intendent accepted responsibility, and said the information 
was “ required for keeping statistics and to assist the court.” 
The Mayor expressed the view that in such cases the police 
should confine themselves to asking about the age and 
occupation of a defendant—neither of which seems to have 
the smallest bearing on the particular charge in question. 
I hope he expressed it in stronger terms than the report I 
have seen suggests. 

* * * * 


The tale of road deaths for the last three months, and the 
statement that two-thirds of them are due to the black-out, 
make deplorable reading. It seems to be accepted too 
readily that black-out deaths are inevitable. They ought to 
be nothing of the kind. The new headlight-mask emits 
quite enough light for a driver to pick out a pedestrian on 
the road ahead in time, if he is driving as slowly as he should 
be. In towns, where there are pavements, and pedestrians 
can flash a torch pointed downwards when they cross the 
road, there is again no real excuse for accidents, provided 
the pedestrian takes some steps for his own protection. The 
trouble is, of course, that torch-batteries at present are 
scarcer than diamond-brooches. 

* * * * 

What an astonishingly accomplished actress is Sybil 
Thorndike, and how completely satisfying in her combina- 
tion of expression and restraint. Never have I felt that 
more than when I saw her this week in a play which most 
of London, I suppose, saw long ago, Emlyn Williams’ “ The 
Corn is Green” at the Piccadilly. I can imagine no better 
war-time entertainment, for with all the lightness there is 
real depth of idea. 

* * * * 

A.B. is one of Mr. Chamberlain’s Cabinet colleagues. 
X.Y. is another. More specific than that I cannot be. “I 
see,” said someone to A.B., “ that you have a balloon on Horse 
Guards Parade to keep Ministers safe.” “ Yes,” said A.B. 
“We call it X.Y. because most of the time it sits on the 
ground doing nothing. But occasionally they manage to get 
a move on it ; then it goes up in the air and wobbles.” 

* * * * 


CIVIL SERVICE STILL TO BE EVACUATED. 
“ Daily Telegraph” headline. 
So that’s how they get their liquor. JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


HE events of the last week have read to the enemy as 

well as to the Allies a lesson of supreme importance. 
Yon der Goltz put the matter in this way: “It is not so 
necessary to annihilate the enemy combatants as to annihilate 
their courage. Victory is ours as soon as the enemy has been 
brought to believe that his cause is lost.” “ Therefore,” 
comments Foch, “ war is the domain of moral force. Victory 
means moral superiority in the victors ; moral depression in 
the vanquished.” It will be noted that there is not a word 
here, not evea a hint, of material superiority; and when all 
js said of the battle of the River Plate, it was the moral 
factor that prevailed, as it always must. 


It is worthy of note that it was the ‘ Exeter,’ which, with 
its eight-inch guns, came nearest in gun-power to the ‘ Graf 
Spee,’ that suffered most. But it is impossible even at this 
distance to say why, with the power to deliver a broadside 
fifty per cent. heavier than all three of its opponents together, 
the ‘Graf Spee’ had to run to a neutral port for safety. 
It is, of course, true that the provision ef heavy guns and 
high speed had been made possible by some sacrifice of 
armour protection. But with guns of such weight and range, 
it should have been able to cope with such comparatively 
small fry as the ‘ Ajax’ and ‘ Achilles.’ It is this that should 
induce us to receive with caution the suggestion that the 
pocket-battleship is an uneconomical type. The newest of 
the class, however, the ‘Graf Spee,’ as a fact, proved too 
vulnerable where it should have asserted its supremacy ; but 
that was because the British ships refused to admit its 
superiority, and, by skill of as high an order as their courage, 
compelled it to run away. 


« 


The German commander spoke of their “ rapidity of 
manoeuvre,” the “ great accuracy ” of their firing, their “ in- 
conceivable audacity,” and the “incredible manoeuvre ” by 
which the two ships, whose main armament only equalled 
his secondary armament, actually closed with him. These 
phrases, the most agreeable we could hear, mean no more 
than British naval efficiency at its highest and best. He admits 
that he was out-manoeuvred, out-fought and compelled 
to seek safety in flight through the “ inconceivable audacity ” 
of his opponents ; and the verdict will stand. But it is of 
the first importance to remember this—the manner of the 
victory, which some unfortunate sentences of the German 
commander, on reaching Buenos Aires, heavily accentuate. 
The second phase of the battle is mere ignominy. The 
spectacle of a German commander scuttling his ship rather 
than risk a second encounter with three cruisers, two of 
which had been badly battered, must almost have made the 
distinguished admiral after whom the vessel was named turn 
in his grave. 

His protest against the action of Uruguay must be taken 
as the official German case and not imputed to him per- 
sonally. It merely serves to make matters worse. For what 
is the point of insisting in the same document that it would 
take fifteen days to make the vessel seaworthy and that its 
“fighting quality” was “not impaired in any way.” Such 
language covers Captain Langsdorf with ridicule. When he 
claimed at Buenos Aires that he had saved the lives of his 
men he must have staggered every naval man in the world. 
If that were the criterion of victory the highest strategy 
would-be to remain in harbour with every conceivable pro- 
tection. Captain Langsdorf does not emerge an heroic 
figure from this episode, in any case ; but Hitler has con- 
trived to strip him of every shred of self-respect. 

Two other naval events emphasise the same lesson. The 
submarine ‘ Ursula,’ instead of sinking merchantmen after 
the German practice, entered the Elbe and, in spite of the 
screen of destroyers, sank a cruiser of the ‘ Kéln’ class. Here, 
once more, a naval unit showed that material may be of 





little value in face of supreme morale. The strength of 
the fortification of the Elbe is known. It was tested in the 
first attack of the R.A.F. Yet it has proved insufficient to 
prevent the submarine penetrating far enough to sink a 
cruiser of approximately the same class as the ‘ Ajax.’ The 
third event, once again, throws up into sharp contrast the 
ignoble réle of the German navy. The ‘ Salmon,’ which has 
been accused of quixotry for allowing the ‘ Bremen’ to pass 
unscathed when she had the chance of torpedoing it, with 
a daring and skill equal to that of the ‘ Ursula,’ succeeded in 
sinking one of the latest U-boats and severely damaging 
two cruisers, one of which probably sank. 

There is another episode which falls naturally into this 
picture and which, ultimately, may have an even greater 
bearing on the development of the war. Heroic Finland 
still fights on against immense numerical and material 
superiority and, at the moment of writing, three weeks from 
the opening of the campaign, has suffered no critical 
damage. Here, aga‘a, it is the incredible that has happened. 
It is by a mingling of skill and audacity that Mannerheim 
has checked Russia and inflicted upon her such heavy loss. 
On the Karelian front, the position seems to be holding 
well in spite of repeated mass attacks. North of Lake 
Ladoga, the Russians have suffered a sharp defeat. In the 
movement towards the Swedish frontier and the Gulf of 
Bothnia they have been checked with heavy loss. Only in 
the Petsamo region has there been any marked advance ; 
but if this column can effect a junction with the westward 
thrust there will be immediate and grave danger. 

Unhappily, it seems inevitable that if Russia persists, as 
persist she must, Finland must succumb. There cannot be 
Mannerheim lines over the whole of the immense frontier ; 
and the danger is that the position in the Karelian isthmus 
will be turned from the north. The threat from the north 
of Lake Ladoga is not by any means the most dangerous. 
It is the peril of a junction between the northern and central 
thrusts that governs the situation. Up to the present, Man- 
nerheim has been employing the Napoleonic method of 
holding on one sector and attacking with as much force 
as he can assemble on another. But once the columns join, 
in default of scientifically prepared positions, it will 
be impossible to avoid the full weight of the Russian 
attack. 

But even if Finland should succumb, and unfortunately 
that eventuality must be considered, something of great im- 
portance has been achieved. The Russian army has not come 
well out of the episode. Stalin chose the smallest nation 
he could find on which to show his military prowess. 
But are other neutrals now likely to shiver so much when 
he cracks his whip? Will he be able to embark on another 
military adventure when the Finns have shown their will 
to resist? This campaign must have a considerable influence 
upon the fate of a number of other States, much stronger 
and better armed than Finland. If Mannerheim could only 
receive reinforcements and supplies of ammunition he might 
lower the Russian prestige even more. 

Sufficient, however, has been done to point the lesson. In 
each of these incidents there is the same evident defiance 
of odds. Morale is an intellectual quality, and it is natural, 
therefore, that there should be an equally obvious skill. It 
would be as unwise to underrate as to overrate these mani- 
festations. But it remains true that victory depends upon 
morale more than material. It is certain also that there are 
tides in morale ; and as the tide rides high on one side it 
ebbs on the other. Germany has suffered some heavy losses 
during the last week, but the most significant is the loss of 
morale. The lying, the contradictions, the confusion are as 
clear evidences as the resort to the machine-gunning of 
fishermen. This has been Germany’s worst week. 
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GENEVA IMPRESSIONS 


By EILEEN POWER 


O arrive in Geneva by night from dark London and half- 

dark Paris (for they order these things less inkily in 
France) is to find oneself in a ville de lumiére. The glitter- 
ing lights reflected in the water and making long ribbons of 
silver down the wet streets seem to belong to another world, 
and in the morning the city, with its untrenched parks and 
unsandbagged buildings and the bird sanctuary in the lake, 
seems a haven of peace. 

But uneasiness and black apprehension lie under the calm 
and brilliant surface of Geneva. There is no doubt that 
the meeting of the League of Nations to discuss the Finnish 
appeal against Russia was a source of extreme anxiety to the 
Government which is the perpetual host of the League. For 
the Swiss Government visibly feared some “ incident” 
which might interrupt the deliberations within the Assembly 
or endanger the safety of the delegates outside, with the 
result that the general public was admitted to none of the 
meetings and the delegates moved amid a cloud of detectives, 
riding on the front seats of their cars, standing about in the 
foyers of their hotels, and dining at discreet side tables, from 
which they rush, frenziedly masticating, on the news that 
their charges were descending in the lift. But the fear of 
the Swiss Government for the safety of its guests was en- 
hanced by the still more urgent fear that those guests might 
give vent in Council or Assembly to sentiments which their 
totalitarian neighbour might choose to regard as an infrac- 
tion of neutrality. One had the impression of tremendous 
diplomatic activity behind the scenes on the part of more 
than one of the European neutrals to tone down the speeches 
of delegates less inconveniently adjacent to the scene of 
hostilities. 

In the magnificent buildings of the League, so like a 
palace or a mausoleum, the throng of delegates, attachés, 
secretaries, members of the Secretariat, journalists, photo- 
graphers, recalled for a moment the old days of the League’s 
greatness. It is true that the large Assembly Hall looked 
half empty (since each delegation sent only one or twe dele- 
gates instead of the usual five or six), but in the foyer there 
was the usual bustle of groups forming and reforming with 
the perpetual movement of maggots on the body of a corpse ; 
breaking to allow the British delegation to thread its way 
towards the hall, walking two by two in sober black like a 
funeral cortége, with the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and the Duke of Devonshire as chief 
mourners ; or thickening a little where Madame Tabouis, 
chic as ever, stood deep in conversation, looking like a very 
elegant black setter which has unexpectedly developed a nose 
for carrion. There, too, were the German journalists, all 
but one of them young men who had never been to the 
League before and whose presence was a source of consider- 
able speculation. The French and Swiss Press came out 
with a circumstantial tale that they were emissaries of Hitler, 
bearing a peace project based on a crusade against Russia ; 
but the fact remains that they seem hardly to have spoken 
to anyone and went about in couples (“like policemen in a 
red light district,” as someone said in the Café Bavaria), 
apparently more afraid of an assault on their own virtue 
than desirous of seducing either neutrals or Allies. 

The real drama was played out in the Assembly, after the 
lines of some of the actors had been suitably cut, and in the 
Council, to which under Article xvi of the Covenant there 
fell the delicate business of excluding Russia. The most 
interesting meetings were those of the last day. In the 
Assembly, besides the firm and quite adequate statements of 
the British and French delegates, two speeches stood out, 
one by its intrinsic excellence and the other by the tragedy of 
the circumstances. The first was that of the Indian delegate, 
Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, too long and detailed 


for the rather nervous atmosphere of the meeting, but cop. 
taining the best survey produced in the Assembly of the 
circumstances leading to Finland’s appeal to the League ang 
the principles involved in the exclusion of Russia. The 
second was the speech of the Polish delegate, with which the 
session ended. He was greeted with applause (as M. Holsti, 
the Finnish Minister, had been) as he mounted the rostrum 
to deliver his much censored speech, and the pathos of the 
occasion was enhanced by the fact that shortly before he 
rose a turning of heads and a subdued hum in the Assembiy 
had greeted the appearance, moving slowly up the stairs op 
the arms of ushers, of the aged Paderewski, who sat in the 
auditorium, chin on stick, like an image cut in ivory, listening 
to the voice of a Poland once more partitioned. 

If one reflects on what is the strongest impression which 
remains of this meeting of the League, one is a little sur. 
prised to find that it is a sense of the rather igncminious 
role played by the European neutrals. The striking thing 
was not the exclusion of Russia and the expression of sym- 
pathy with Finland, but the rush of States in the Assembly 
to announce their intention to abstain from voting, a gratui- 
tous action, since it was well known that in fact no vote 
would be taken in the Assembly before it handed the resolu- 
tion prepared by its Special Committee on to the Council, 
and since only one of the States announcing abstention—to 
wit, China—had a seat on the Council. The abstainers in 
the Assembly were the three Baltic States, the three Scan- 
dinavian States, Switzerland, Bulgaria and China. On the 
Council, where abstentions do not count as votes against a 
resolution which must be unanimous, the abstainers were 
Finland herself (whose case was sub judice), Greece, Jugo- 
slavia and China. China’s special debt to Russia is well 
known, the three Baltic States are already partly occupied 
by Russia, and Switzerland was perhaps justified in taking 
the view that as host of the League it was bound to an 
ultra-perfect neutrality. But among the others there was 
small trace of that “magnanimity among natiens ” which 
M. Hambro, the newly elected Norwegian President of the 
Assembly, asserted in his opening speech to be “ still a force 
in the world.” 

Neutrals, of course, are in an impossible position in this 
wicked world ; but sympathy with some of the Scandi- 
navians, at least, is rather difficult when one encounters 
them, not in the Assembly, but in foyer or café or private 
house. There, often enough, their attitude is that of people 
who are well aware that Finland’s fight is their fight ; nay, 
more, who are well aware that their national survival depends 
on an Allied victory in the present struggle. But since there 
are few of them who do not believe that the Allies wili win, 
they confidently expect to gather the fruits of victory with- 
out paying the preliminary price of falling out with the 
totalitarian Powers. Not infrequently they will express 
themselves with some rancour against the British Govern- 
ment for not entering the struggle sooner, or for not conduct- 
ing it with the vigour which a neutral considers desirable. 
The nations which abstain from fighting and abstain 
even from voting do not feel equally called upon to abstain 
from criticising. 

Yet, when all is said and done, one solid achievement 
remains. The League has met ; it has condemned aggres- 
sion and expelled Russia ; it has called on its members to 
furnish Finland with material and humanitarian assistance, 
and authorised its Secretary-General to lend them the tech- 
nical services of the League to that end. It is the barest 
minimum of League action, but it is action, and by taking it 
in the midst of a war the League has shown that it still lives. 
Of the quality of that life it is still too early to speak ; the 
little figures moving in those vast halls may be maggots on 
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the body of a corpse or mayflies of a new spring. But let 
ys not be too sure that the League will die, for a League in 
being may yet prove more help to the world than a federal 
ynion in dreams. Le mieux est l'ennemi du bien. And 
the enduring and unceasing work of the League in the 
eonomic and humanitarian spheres goes on. At this ses- 
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sion the Council adopted the Bruce Report, which provides 
for the association of non-members of the League with this 
side of its work by the creation of a special Council on 
which they would have seats. If the U.S.A. sat on such a 
Council that Power would already be a step nearer to 
Geneva. 


THE WAR AT SEA 


By HERBERT 


ROSINSKI 


[Dr. Rosinski was from 1932 to 1936 Lecturer at the Naval War Academy at Kiel] 


HE German Navy lost the last war because its directors 

saw in naval warfare a purely military duel between the 
two opposing fleets. Blindly convinced that with the out- 
break of hostilities the British Grand Fleet would not hesitate 
to penctrate into the Heligoland Bight and offer them battle, 
the German admirals for nearly two decades had had no 
thought or plan going beyond preparations for that en- 
counter. When instead the Grand Fleet preferred from its 
secure base at Scapa Flow to cut Germany off from 
the outer world without a preliminary battle against the 
German High Sea Fleet, they realised too late that in naval 
warfare the essential factor was control of vital communica- 
tiors, not the defeat of your opponent’s armed forces. 

The realisation of that fact is the foundation-stone of Ger- 
many’s naval strategy in the present war. Incapable of main- 
taining her own communications against the overwhelming 
superiority of the Allies, she was resolved not to repeat her 
former mistake and dissipate her efforts by directing them 
against the British Battle Fleet, but to concentrate them for 
an overwhelming attack against the Allied lines of com- 
munication behind the shield formed by that force. In 
doing so, the German naval strategists have certainly not 
ignored the fact that in naval history so far such “ evasive ” 
strategy has invariably broken down in the end before the 
command of the sea established by superior sea-power, 
as happened in their own submarine campaign in the last 
war. What has imbued them with the hope of faring better 
in the present conflict has been the determination to bring 
this attack to bear with a concentration of purpose and effort 
unknown in the history of naval warfare. 

This concentration of effort was not merely to express 
itself in a new intensity of submarine and mine warfare, 
resulting from a hitherto unheard-of co-ordination and co- 
operation of the most diversified means of attack—sub- 
marine, aerial and surface—against Allied shipping. During 
the World War the German submarine campaign broke 
down, in the last resert, because the submarines were left 
alone in their attack on the Allied convoys. The main body 
of the German Fleet had indeed given them its indirect 
support and its assistance in passing through the Britsh 
minefields in the Heligoland Fight, but it completely failed 
to co-operate with them directly by sending out cruisers 
through the British lines of blockade to overwhelm the weak 
convoy escorts, normaily composed only of some six to eight 
destroyers, which sufficed to keep the submarines down. 

Things were to be very different this time. Co-ordination 
of submarine and surface attack was to be the basic strategy. 
Whiie the submarine would again force the Allied 
shipp'ng together into convoys, German surface raiders, 
breaking through the British blockade into the open Atantic, 
wold come swooping down on them and annihilate whole 
convoys, escorts and all. The spearpoint of this attack was 
to consist of the three pocket-battleships. Swift enough to 
evade the bulk of the Allied warships, they were, with their 
powerful 11-inch guns, superior to practically any Allied 
man-of-war which they were likely to meet on escort duty. 

How great was the confidence which German naval ex- 
perts piaced in them, and how sure they were of the success 
of that strategy, is nowhere shown with more brutal frank- 


ness than in an article on British escort vessels published 
about a year ago by Admiral Meurer in the Militar Wochen- 
blatt. Commenting on the fact that the British Admiralty 
was obviously preparing against an attack upon British 
shipping not merely by submarine but by surface raiders as 
well, he pointed out that the forces so far available (15 large 
and 60 odd small cruisers) were neither in numbers nor in 
individual strength adequate to that task. Even the pro- 
jected construction of special escort cruisers, with a rela- 
tively low speed but stronz protection and armament, did not 
appear to him sufficient. “Against heavy cruisers with 8-inch 
guns, still more against armoured ships of the ‘ Deutsch- 
land’ type, such escort cruisers would be of very little 
value. If such dangers were to be faced older battleships 
would be needed, as was the case with the Norwegian con- 
voys in 1918. . . . The less we have to reckon in future with 
the clash of large battle fleets, as at Jutland, the more trade 
warfare is going to predominate in naval war.” 

It is against the background of this assurance, and of the 
decisive réle the pocket-battleships were designed to play in 
the German naval plan of campaign, that the failure of this 
new and formidable type assumes its full significance. The 
pocket-battleships have failed no less completely as raiders 
than as fighters. As raiders, though not wholly unsuccessful 
—the ‘ Graf Spee’s’ 50,000 tons do not compare too badly 
with the 70,000 apiece that fell to the ‘Emden’ and ‘ Karls- 
ruhe’ 2§ years ago—they have completely failed to bring 
off that wholesale destruction of convoys which naval experts 
in both camps had hope (or feared, as the case may be) 
from them. Incomparably more important, however, is 
the fact that their vaunted superiority has been so signally 
disproved in last Wednesday’s fight off the mouth of the 
La Plata. Not the fact that the ‘Graf Spee’ has been run 
to earth at last is the outstanding feature of that action, but 
that it has been successfully vanquished in an open and fair 
fight by three of those small cruisers so disdainfully dis- 
missed by Admiral Meure: as utterly unable to stand up to it. 
Thus is shattered at one blow the fundamental assumption 
in the whole German plan of attack, the superiority of their 
chief raiders over practically all vessels which they were 
likely to mneet behind the British “front line at sea.” 

The chief credit for this must undoubtedly go to the re- 
markable pluck and skill of the British commander-in-chief 
and of his captains and to the marksmanship of the crews, 
wich was great beyond all praise. Beyond that, however, 
the ¢-feat of the ‘ Graf Spee’ seems to have confirmed con- 
spicLou.y certain defects criticised in Germany at the time 
of the Parliamentary strugg:e for the construction of the 
pocket-battles*:p class, and subsequently reaffirmed by 
rumours when the ships were first first put into commission. 
The remarkably strong armament had been bought at the 
cost of such a wholly impermissible weakening of the pro- 
tection, that, as was shown on this occasion, not even the 
strongest points—for examp'e, the control-tower—were able 
to stand up to medium calibre (6-iach) gun-fire. Similarly, 
the placing of the lighter guns behind open shields on the 
deck, pointed out to me as long ago as 1928 as a source of 
weakness by a German naval expert, apparently enabled.a 
British plane to sileace them during the action by machine- 
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gunning them from above. Above all, one cannot help 
wondering how far the extensive use of electric welding, 
employed throughout the pocket-battleships instead of solid 
riveting, to economise weight, may have contributed to the 
‘Graf Spee’s’ surprising lack of resisting power. 

Beyond these defects in the pocket-battleship class itself 
two general facts seem to have emerged from the fight before 
Montevideo. One is the confirmation of the old truth that 
in a raider speed is of greater importance than fighting 
power. The captain of the ‘Graf Spee’ seems very rightly 
to have followed the line that his main task was to disturb 
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the Allied commerce, and not to fight naval battles. If his 
speed had been greater, it is not inconceivable that he might 
have succeeded in getting away once more, whereas jj 
superior armament has proved of no avail to him. The othe 
fact of interest is the curious decline in the marksmanship 


of the German Navy since the World War. In 1914 th 
German Navy distinguished itself throughout by the ¢e. 
tremely high class of its gunnery. In the present conflic, 
however, the *‘ Graf Spee,’ though without doubt ably com. 
manded, clearly fell far short of the remarkable marksmap. 
ship displayed by her three nimble opponents. 


WIMSEY PAPERS—VI 


By DOROTHY L. 


SAYERS 


[These extracts from the war-time letters and papers of the Wimsey family appear weekly in THE SPECTATOR] 


9. Honoria Lucasta, Dowager Duchess of Denver, to Lady 
Peter Wimsey (Harriet Vane) at Talboys. 
THE Dower House, 
BREDON HALL, 


December 15th, 1939. DuKe’s DENVER, NORFOLK. 


DEAREST HARRIET, 

How tiresome for you that Polly should have caught this 
horrid “flu germ! I can’t think why the Almighty should 
have wanted to make such a lot of the nasty little creatures 
—misplaced ingenuity I should call it in anybody else. 
Though I read in a book the other day that germs were 
probably quite well-behaved, originally, but had taken to 
bad habits and living on other people, like mistletoe. Inter- 
esting, if true, and all Adam and Eve’s fault, no doubt. Any- 
way, I saw Mary in Town and told her not to worry and 
she sent love and said how sweet of you to stay at home and 
look after her erring offspring. 

I hope you have received all the parcels. I couldn’t get 
a gas-mask case to match the dress-pattern exactly, but the 
one I sent tones in pretty well, I think. The shoes have had 
to be specially dyed, I’m afraid—it seems to be rather a diffi- 
cult colour. I hope the Christmas cards will do. I had a ter- 
rible time with the sacred ones—there seems to be nothing 
this year between quaint missals and things from the British 
Museum and those sentimental modern ones with the Virgin 
and angels either very thin and willowy and ten feet tall, or 
else very chubby and smirking, such an unrobust idea of 
the whole affair, don’t you think? The attendant in the 
last shop—lI tried five—was deeply apologetic. She said it 
wasn’t their fault—the public insisted on sentiment, and 
the clergy were much the worst—personal taste, I wonder, 
or pandering to what they think their flocks prefer? Such 
a mistake, too, to imagine that children approve of Baby 
Cherubs and little darling boys and girls swarming over 
everything. At least, I know my children always wanted 
stories and pictures about proper-sized people, whether it 
was knights or cavaliers or pirates or St. Michael all in 
scarlet with a big sword, and just the same with their dolls 
and things—I suppose it gave them a grown-up feeling and 
counteracted their inferiority complexes and things. 

Never shall I forget the contempt of my nursery for a 
most well-meaning present from my sister Georgiana, now 
dead, poor dear, of a Maude Goodman. (That was the 
present, I mean, not what she died of. They were thought 
very sweet in the ‘nineties, little girls dressed like Kate 
Greenaway, with their hair done up on the top, dancing to 
elegant ladies and gentlemen playing the harpsichord.) I’m 
sorry to say the boys took it out of the frame and used it as 
a target for pea-shooting, poor Georgiana, her feelings were 
dreadfully hurt when she discovered it calling unexpectedly 
one day when I was out and invading the nursery, always 
such a rash thing to do. It’s only grown-ups who want 


children to be children; children themselves always want to 


be real people—do remember that, dear, won’t you? Bu 
I’m sure you will, because you’re always most tactful with 
them, even with your own Bredon—more like a friend than 
a parent, so to speak. All this cult of keeping young a 
long as possible is a lot of unnatural nonsense, no wonder 
the world seems to get sillier and sillier. Dear me! when! 
think of some of the Elizabethan Wimseys—the third Lord 
Christian, for instance, who could write four languages at 
eleven, left Oxford at fifteen, married at sixteen and had 
two wives and twelve children by the time he was thirty 
(two lots of twins, certainly, but it’s all experience) besides 
producing a book of elegies and a learned exhibition [Qy., 
disquisition? D.L.S.] on Leviathans, and he would have 
done a great deal more, I dare say, if he hadn’t unfortu- 
nately been killed by savages on Drake’s first voyage to the 
Indies—I sometimes feel that our young people don’t get 
enough out of life these days. However, I hear Gherkins 
shot down a German bomber last week, and that’s some- 
thing, though I don’t think he’s likely to do very much with 
the languages or the Leviathans. 

Talking of books, I had a heartfelt outburst from the 
young woman at the Library, who said she really didn't 
know what to do with some of the subscribers. If there 
isn’t a brand-new book published for them every day they 
go in, they grumble frightfully, and they won’t condescend 
to take anything that’s a couple of months old, even if they 
haven’t read it, which seems quite demented. They seem 
to spend their time running to catch up with the day after 
tomorrow—is it the influence of Einstein? The girl asked 
when there was going to be a new Harrict Vane murdez- 
story. I said you thought the dictators were doing quite 
enough in that way, but she said her readers wanted their 
minds taken off dictators, though why murders should do 
that I don’t know—you’d think it would remind them. | 
suppose people like to persuade themselves that death is a 
thing that only happens in books, and if you come to think 
of it, that’s probably the way they feel about religion, too— 
hence the pretty-pretty Christmas cards. All the same, I'm 
sending a few assorted murders to the poor dear men who 
are being so bored on wie Balloon Barrage and jobs like 
that. So dull for them, poor things, and nobody seems to 
take much interest in them. More romantic, of course, to 
send to them men over-seas, but it can’t be so solitary out 
there as sitting up all night with a Blimp in darkest England. 


Talking of darkest England, what one wants on the shops 
at night is not just a sign saying “ Open,” but something 
to show what they’ve got inside. They're allowed a little 
light on the goods—but if one’s driving along one can't 
possibly see whether a pile of vague little shapes is cigar- 
ettes or chocolates or bath buns or something to do with 
wireless sets—and it doesn’t help much to see just “J. 
Blogg” or “Pumpkin and Co.,” unless you know what 
Blogg or Pumpkin is supposed to be selling. And even s0, 
the poor souls have to go through a terrible fuss to get their 
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lighting authorised. The garage people told Roberts (he’s 
driving me now, Pickett having been called up) how they 

permission from the chief A.R.P. officer to have a red 
night sign inside the archway, and he came along and saw 
it and gave it his blessing. Well, the very first night they 
had it lit, along came the police and tackled the night 
gtendant—rather ancient and deaf, but quite capable of 
geing to the pumps—and told the old boy to put it out or 
he'd get summonsed. So he said it had been approved by 
the A.R.P. chief. So they said, never mind the A.R.P. chief, 
he must put it out instantly or be arrested! In the end the 
manager had to go and make a commotion, and in the end 
they got it back. Too many cooks, of course—but what I 
ay is, Sir John Anderson ought to get somebody to design 
aset of standardised signs with standardised lighting—just a 
plain, well-drawn outline of what the shop contains, so that 
you could recognise it from a distance. You could have it 
gt into the middle of a black blind—then all you’ve got to 
do is to draw down the blind, light the sign from the back, 
and there you are. Something very simple is all you want— 
such as a Teapot for a Café, Pipe for a Tobacconist, a Knife 
and Fork for a Restaurant, a Tankard for a Public House, 
and a Cow for a Milk-Bar—quite unmistakeable, and 
thoroughly mediaeval and charming, like the Goldbeater’s 
Arm and the Chemist’s Pestle and Mortar—you could keep 
those, of course, though I suppose you wouldn’t often want 
to drop casually in on a Goldbeater after black-out time. It 
would be quite cheap, if standardised, and would save all the 
argument, and there couldn’t be any favouritism or dis- 
crepancies—just apply to the local police for your authorised 
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sign. But there, it’s only an old woman’s notion—much too 
simple to appeal to a Ministry! 

My dear, this letter is full of shopping and nonsense—but 
I’ve made up my mind that we just mustn’t worry about 
Peter, because he disappeared so many times in the 
last war and always turned up again more or less safe and 
sound. He’s got quite a good instinct of self-preservation, 
really. And he’s not stupid, which is a comfort, whatever 
Kingsley has to say about being good and letting who will 
be clever—though I don’t see how you can be clever just by 
willing. Peter always maintains that Kingsley said “can,” 
not “will,” and perhaps he did. I only hope he still has 
Bunter with him, though if he’s gone into any queer place 
in disguise I can’t think what he can have done with him, 
because if ever a man had “English gentleman’s personal 
gentleman ” written all over him, it’s Bunter. I had a letter 
from him yesterday, so discreet it might have been written 
from Piccadilly, and conveying the compliments of the 
Season to all the Family, with a capital F. 

We’re looking forward to seeing you all for Christmas, 
germs permitting. I hope you won’t mind our being over- 
run with evacuees and children’s parties—Christmas Tree 
and Conjurer in the Ball-Room, with charades and games 
after supper—I’m afraid it will be rather noisy and ram- 
pageous and not very restful. 

Always your affectionate 
MOTHER. 

P.S.—I’m sorry my English is so confusing. It was Bunter, 
not Peter, who wrote the discreet letter, and Peter, not 
Kingsley, who has Bunter with him—at least, I hope so. 





AMERICA’S TARIFF STRUGGLE 


By ERWIN D, CANHAM 


HE greatest issue of the session of Congress which 
begins next month will, barring unexpected develop- 
ments in the war, be the Hull trade agreement pro- 
gramme. In June the special legislative authority which 
has permitted the Administration to negotiate and put into 
effect trade treaties without ratification by the Senate will 
expire. Unless the authority is extended, the Hull pro- 
gramme will come to a slow death. And with it will be 
sacrificed the conviction that the greatest contribution the 
United States can make to ultimate peace is the effort to 
keep open and vital some channels of trade. 

Extension of the legislative authority is going to be very 
difficult indeed. Perhaps it will prove impossible. For 
partisan reasons the Republicans in Congress are prepared 
en bloc to oppose extension of the programme, although 
many Republicans in the country believe in it. Though 
the Republicans are a minority in Congress, they are joined 
by a wide fringe of Democrats whose local interests have 
been trodden upon by various trade agreements. The 
copper Senators, the lumber Senators, the beef bloc, the 
cheese cohort (yes, actually)—all these special groups which 
in the old days raised American tariffs to mountainous levels 
—are now joining together to cripple the Hull programme. 

In the long run, it must be apparent that the trade agree- 
ment programme is of the very greatest importance to 
Great Britain and the Dominions. It is the longest step 
the United States has ever taken toward co-operation with 
the freer-trade nations of the world. Its continuance and 
extension could be the greatest contribution to a sound 
peace As Mr. Hull said the other day, commenting on a 
speech by Prime Minister Chamberlain, “I was gratified 
but not surprised to find that Mr. Chamberlain should 
emphasise so strongly the idea that ‘ there can be no lasting 
peace unless there is a full and lasting trade between 
nations ’ and that ‘ only by an increased interchange of goods 
and services can the standard of living be improved.” 

The American Secretary of State thus underlined the 
parallelism of aims of the two Governments. It is, of course, 
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of the greatest importance that such a parailelism should 
be emphasised. The most fruitful and also possible method 
of American collaboration in the ultimate world readjust- 
ment will certainly be economic. But whether the United 
States will be able to make such a contribution now trembles 
in the balance with the fate of the Hull programme. 

Secretary Hull grimly recognised realities when he 
continued: “I can only hope most earnestly that when the 
time comes to give these economic ideas broad and effective 
application, our people will be sufficiently united in support 
to enable this country to make an appropriate contribution 
(to this effort) which is so important to every phas: of our 
future welfare.” 

He challenged his opponents as representing “ the short- 
sighted and mistaken claims of particular interests who are 
determined to win a completely favoured position for them- 
selves.” But it will require all of Secretary Hull’s old 
political skill to combat his enemies this time. Ranged 
against him are many Democratic worthies: Senator Key 
Pittman, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee ; 
Senator O’Mahoney, a skilful legislative manipulator from 
Wyoming ; and many another. The old curse of American 
tariff-making has descended upon the trade progremme— 
the curse of local interest and selfishness. 

It is not entirely certain that President Roosevelt will 
support the drive for renewal of the Hull programme with 
the requisite earnestness. He has never given the 
programme strong and enthusiastic backing. In an 
election year, the President may not wish to make the issue 
a party matter. He may say to Congress and his party: 
“Settle it among yourselves.” That would be, virtually, 
to jettison the programme. Without the most rigid kind of 
Administration pressure, the renewal of the treaty-making 
authority is virtually impossible. 

In all the circumstances, almost the best to be hoped for 
is a compromise. There are various proposals in the wind: 

(1) Straight extension of the treaty-making authority, 
which has produced such notable results as the Canadian 
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and British treaties—results which have salvaged some trade 
from the current world economic wreckage, but which have 
made powerful enemies in Congress. 


(2) Full return to the old-fashioned methods of congres- 
sional tariff-making, which produced the Smoot-Hawley 
enormity of 1930, and dealt a final crippling blow to world 
economy in the depression. Unless some legislation is 
passed, this result will be the only alternative. 


(3) Tariff-making by the administrative authority of the 
Tariff Commission, based on firm orders from Congress to 
raise duties to equalise costs-of-production in the United 
States and abroad. This method has been proposed by 
Senator Vandenberg, a leading Republican. 

(4) Extension of treaty-making authority with the re- 
quirement that treaties be ratified by the Senate—a crippling 
handicap. 

(5) Extension of authority with the Senate given a sus- 
pensive veto over treaties stronger than that enjoyed at 
present, and perhaps a larger legislative share in making 
the treaties through Congressional representation on the 
negotiating bodies. 

The final possibility is, perhaps, the most hopeful that 
there is justification for expecting. It is too much to look 
for unhampered continuence of present authority. The only 
encouraging sign is that even Protectionists like Senator 
Vandenberg say they hope never to go back to the old 
days of legislative tariff-making. Of course it is true that 
no trade treaty is better than the will of the Government 
behind it, and that a Protectionist administration would 
make Protectionist trade agreements. Likewise, application 
of the cost-of-production theory could be the basis for 
mountainous tariff walls. The theory is, of course, enor- 
mously difficult to apply, and is probably impossible on a 
big scale. No commission can determine accurately what 
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the costs-of-production are in a foreign country, and th 
foreign Government is most unlikely to co-operate, 

However, if a formula flattering to Congress, giving jt 
a suspensory veto over treaties and a share in their negot, 
ation can be evolved, the basis of the Hull programme 
be saved. Quite obviously a great deal hangs on the oy. 
come. 

As for the rest of American policy toward the war, the 
situation may be readily summarised : 

(1) The cash-and-carry programme is in full operation, 
dependent only on the need and ability of the purchaser, 
The American aircraft industry is expanding production 
rapidly. Some ridiculously exaggerated figures have been 
published, but by next June perhaps as many as 6 
planes a month will be available to the Allies if they orde 
them. This is a figure based not merely on hope, but om 





reasonable expectations. 

(2) The United States is not being a difficult neutral 
far as the British blockades are concerned. With our ship 
out of the combat area—and the zone of magnetic mines— 
most Americans sit back and thank the Neutrality Law. Bu 
there is no insistence that the Administration stand up for 
the “rights of neutrals” diplomatically or otherwise. It js 
not a particularly glorious thing to record, but the fact is 
that the United States is not suffering as a neutral in the 
way the Netherlands, Belgium and Scandinavia suffer—o 
the contrary, it is prospering. 

(3) Our relations with Japan are increasingly in delicate 
balance, as the date for ending the commercial treaty—late 
January—approaches. There is evidence that the threat 
of abrogation is having a real effect on Japanese policy, 
and that an agreement may be worked out bringing the 
Chinese War to a close and securing our principal specific 
demands from Japan. This may be too hopeful a picture, 
but it is distinctly possible. 


THE FUCHSIA 


By H. E. BATES 


E wanted to put his feet up on his own fire-place, but 
he was painfully aware that twenty-eight weeks of 
idleness had lost him that privilege. 

“And don’t keep muttering at the girl! ” his wife said. 
“You mutter all day at me. Then when she comes home 
at night you start muttering at her. Can’t you think of 
anything else to do? Go for a good walk.” 

“I don’t hold wi’ this gadding out o’ nights,” he said. 
“I don’t hold wi’ it.” 

“You never hold wi’ anything,” she said. 
wants some enjoyment, don’t she ? ” 

“I should think so ! ” the girl said. 
you are?” 

The words struck him into silence. He sat gazing 
heavily at the miserable little fire, banked up earlier in the 
day with a mass of wet potato-peelings, scraps of brussel- 
sprouts and a small quantity of wet slack. Damp clothes 
were drying about the overcrowded kitchen on lines and 
chair-backs. He was a heavy-boned man, with loose grey 
flesh and awkward hands rather like dead crabs. Twenty- 
eight weeks ago they had laid him off at the tannery. Now 
he looked indeterminately at the dead crust of fire and longed 
to poke it into flame. In the past his first act on coming 
home from work had been to seize the poker, exuberantly 
smash the fire into a blaze, and then put his feet on the 
hob. These acts had given him prestige. He could see 
even now where his feet had scarred the lid of the side- 
boiler. Yes: feet on the hob, then a kipper or a piece of 


“The girl 


“Who do you think 


haddock or eggs with his tea, then hot water from the boiler 
and a smoke and a look at the paper in his shirt sleeves 
before going out to the club. 





Now things had changed. It was the girl who had the 
kipper, with the paper independently propped up by the 
tea-pot. It was she who brought the money home. It was 
she who had the prestige and kept things together. 

The odour of fish made savagely delicious stabs at his 
senses. The girl, alternately intent on fish-bones and the 
paper, did not look at him. She was just twenty. One 
day she had been at school ; the next day as it were he had 
looked up to see her fully grown, swinging her hips. She 
was pretty in a ripe, haughty sort of way. She earned 
good, easy money in a large machine laundry. She used 
lipstick and sometimes wore Woolworth ear-rings that made 
her look much older and, to him, almost a stranger. And 
now, for some time, he had been worried because she was 
having a gay time, staying out at all hours of the night. 

As he sat there defeatedly contemplating the fire she got 
up from the table. He looked up, and a spark of the old 
authority sprang up in him. 

“Jist you be in a good time,” he said. 


“Ah! start that again!” the woman said. “ Start that 
again!” 
“ Well” 


“Well, what? The girl earns good money, don’t she? 
She’s only young, ain’t she? She’s entitled to a few minutes’ 
enjoyment, ain’t she? The way you talk to her anybody’d 
think she couldn’t look after herself.” 

“You harbour her in it. That’s what,” he said. 
you.” 

“Well, tell somebody else!” she said. “I’m sick of it 
All you do all day is maunder over the fire and jaw at folks. 
Take and get out and walk it off!” 


“T tell 
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“Yes!” the girl said again, “who do you think you 
>» 

When he left the house, five minutes later, it was as if 
these words drove him forward. After the bright gas-light 
of the crowded little room, with damp clothes drying on the 
ceiling-line and on the horse by the fire, the streets seemed 
yery dark and empty. The sky was starless and quiet over 
the town. He heard the moan of trams rising and falling 
above the murmur of other traffic and saw above the darker 
horizon of buildings the great reflection of ligkts flowering 
in apricot and rose 

Well, who was he? The question, not answered, settled 
at the back of his mind, dully pricking his consciousness. 
He walked with his hands in his pockets, staring at the 
slightly wet pavements. At the bottom of the next street 
there was a corner pub, ‘The Flying Horse.’ He went 
past it He would have like a glass of mild-and-bitter, 
an hour in the smoke of the bar, but he knew it was not 
possible. Nothing was the same now. He had lost the 
right to put his feet on his own fire-place, the right to have 
a drink, the right to expect a civil answer from his own 
daughter. Well, who was he? Who did he think he was? 

He walked on into the centre of the town. Fragmentary 
moments out of the past flashed across his mind exactly as 
the sparks flashed along the elevated tram-wires. He did not 
consciously think of things as they had been. It was not 
possible to grasp the pictures of himself, independent, in 
regular work, able to demand a thing and pay for it or ask 
a question and get an answer, before despondetice absorbed 
and extinguished them again. 

Five minutes later he was down among the shops. It was 
Tuesday, and now he saw that there was a street-market. 
He walked slowly past stalls on which pyramids of fruit 
glowed orange and green and scarlet under white gas-flares. 
The odour of celery was clean and sweet in the damp, wintry 
air. The light broke up into diamond and multi-coloured 
sections the sloping counters of sweets and cakes iced with 
sugar and coconut. 

He went slowly past them, as if not interested. He was 
not hungry. Hunger had nothing to do with it. Some part 
of himself had simply been taken away and in his wretched- 
ness he was not able to place what it was. It had something 
to do with his daughter. 

He felt that she no longer belonged to him. Why was it? 
What did she do with herself at nights? How had he come 
to let her get like this? It seemed to him that she was 
growing into a common woman, a stranger, swinging her 
ear-rings and her hips along the street. How had it come 
about ? 

She was right. Who was he? How did she come to talk 
like that? His thoughts unconsciously beat him to a stand- 
still 

A moment later he was no longer thinking. He found 
himself looking at many flowers blooming with shadowy 
brilliance under the light canvas of a stall. Behind cool 
wax pagodas of pink and mauve hyacinth and blue stars of 
cineraria and bowls of little lemon tulips a woman was sitting 
silently knitting by the light of an incandescent lamp. He 
stood looking at the flowers with immobile eyes. The damp 
wintry air had now become suddenly fragrant and light. He 
heard for a moment nothing but the softest click of the bone 
needles as the woman knitted, and gradually his interest 
concentrated itself on a single flower, a small pink and white 
fuchsia in a pot, which he picked up in his hands. 

For two or three minutes he held the flower in his large 
crab-like hands and looked at it. The slender upper petals, 
of clear cherry-red, were turned backwards. The lower 
petals were gathered thickly together like a skirt which 
swung lightly under the vibration of his unsteady hands. 

At last he was aware of the woman looking up from her 
knitting, watching him. He made as if to hold the flower 
nearer the light, peering at it more closely. The woman 
remarked at last that it was a pretty pot, and he nodded. 
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“ Ballet Girl,” she said. 

“Eh?” He raised grey, unreceptive eyes 

“ Ballet Girl,” she said. “ That’s the name of it.” 

“ Ah,” he said. 

He stood holding the flower for almost a minute longer, 
without a change of expression or another word. 

“ Ninepence,” the woman said. “ If you look at it closely 
you can see it’s just like a girl. Like somebody dancing.’ 

He did not speak. He held the flower in his hands a 
little longer before moving again. When he did move, 
putting the pot down on the stall at last, the flowers swung 
briefly beneath the leaves in the quiet air. 

And even then he still stood watching, his eyes lowered in 
the gas-light. It was only when he moved away from the 
stall and the flowers and the woman watching him over her 
poised needles that the expression in his eyes became quite 
clear. 

He was looking straight before him into space, his eyes 
briefly alight with happiness, with a momentary illusion 
it was clear they could not sustain. 


OUR AUXILIARY WOMEN 


HEN we first heard that we were to take two land- 

girls for training, speculation was rife. Miss Brown, 
the farm manager, who had had grievous experience of agri- 
cultural pupils, paying enormous premiums and apparently 
uninterested in agriculture, was deeply pessimistic. My 
brother had a wild hope that at least one of them would be 
a platinum blonde. I patiently expected two strapping 
typists whose refined voices would gradually be transformed 
into uproarious holloas. 

It had been unanimously decided that we wouldn’t have 
the girls living in the house. “It would be bad for them,” 
we explained to each other. “They'll have eventually to 
go and work for farmers whose living conditions will be 
totally different from ours, and it would be only kind to 
introduce them to that sort of thing right away.” So we 
arranged for them to stay with the gardener, who lived with 
his wife in a red-brick bungalow without electric light or 
running water, but “ much, much better,” we said, “ than 
anything they'll have to put up with later on.” We even 
wondered a little if we hadn’t been too kind, and if they 
wouldn’t be better off in the corrugated-iron shack of the 
hedger-and-ditcher. Finally we insisted firmly that we 
weren’t responsible for their morals, “ but,” we added appre- 
hensively, “ one does hope there won’t be any trouble with 
the men on the place.” 

The first girl arrived with her mother and the Nonesuch 
Blake. (We had a moment’s delight at the thought of a 
ploughman’s mother insisting on inspecting his sleeping- 
quarters.) This girl was seventeen years old, would have 
gone to Cambridge if it had not been for the war, was 
decisively gentry. The mother wore high-heeled shoes and 
admirable tweeds. She announced to Miss Brown that the 
car would be sent on Saturday to bring Brenda home for 
the week-end, and seemed to have no cognisance of the fact 
that an optimistic Government was paying twenty-five 
shillings a week for her daughter’s services, and that cows 
have to be milked on Sundays, modern methods of breeding 
having as yet failed to achieve bovine recognition of the 
Sabbath Day. 

We left Brenda to Blake and the gardener’s wife and sat 
down to wait for the next. My brother was still uneasily 
hoping for his platinum blonde, but the rest of us wanted 
no more than a strong uneducated wench of something over 
twenty-five. 

The second girl arrived in the course of the afternoon, 
and both were invited up to the house for tea. There had 
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been considerable discussion over this, some of us enquiring 
whether such glimpses of le higlif mightn’t tend to unsettle 
them, others retorting that it was Only Once and that we 
could lend them some of the sixpenny Penguins we’d 
finished with. 

There was no doubt about it, Dorothy was even more of 
a shock than Brenda. She said she was sixteen, but she 
looked an undersized twelve. Her mousy hair was tied back 
with a pale blue ribbon—‘ Oi’m growing it ter look loike 
Greeta Garbo” she explained. We sat back weakly while 
she poured out a continuous flood of explanation. 


“What Oi reely wanted wus ter be a spoi,” she said, 
“but Oi couldn’t find out ’ow ter set about it. Oi uster be 
in service, and then Oi went to a féte, and there was a tent 
with a lady in it taking names of girls fer the land. My, Oi 
wusn’t ’alf sorry for ‘er, because no one went and enrolled. 
So Oi goes in and enrolls, and they puts me down for a 
medium uniform, three soizes they ’as, small, medium and 
large. They puts me down for a medium”—she was 
about four feet ten, and small in proportion—“ Oj allus did 
loike the idea of working on a farm. No, Oi ’aven’t reely 
bin in the country before. Oi come from Southampton. 
Oo, moi Dad, ’e’s going ter be that angry when ’e foinds 
Oi’m ‘ere. But moi Mum, she allus lets me do jest what Oi 
want. You go, she sez, and Oi'll settle yer Dad. Moind 
yer, ’e moight come ‘ere after me, but Oi wudn’t let ‘im 
ketch me. Oji’d run away.” She bounced vigorously on 
the sofa, and the chocolate-box bow flapped up and down. 

“Do you ride?” asked my brother of both girls indis- 
criminately. 

“ Oh yes,” replied Brenda, as one might say “ Naturally.” 


Dorothy began, “ Oi’ve allus wanted ter roide. Oi’d loike 
ter be a cow-boy, tomboy, moi Mum uster say. But Oi’m 
scared of ‘orses, though not so bad as of cows. But there, 


” 


Oi'll have ter git used ter them. Moi Dad says—” and 
on she went, her pallid face lit by every facile enthusiasm 
of the moment. 


At last I said, “ Would you both like to borrow some 
books? ” 


“Oi’m that fond of reading! ” cried Dorothy readily. 
I took them into the library. Brenda was soon absorbed in 
the shelves. Dorothy said to me, “ You choose one fer me. 
"Ave yer got one about spois? I don’t want no politics nor 
jography.” 

I found a book called Secret Agent, or some such title. 
Dorothy said eagerly, “ Does it give any ‘ints? ” and I, with 
the book open at a conversation between Ludendorff, Hin- 
denburg and von Mackensen about strategic considerations 
on the eastern frontier, unkindly said, “ Lots.” To salve 
my conscience I pressed on her a book about cowboys, pub- 
lished by a firm strangely calling themselves The Wild 
West Club. Brenda had taken The Hunting of the Snark. 
I smiled at her, then the girls went off and I returned to 
the drawing-room to find the discussion in full swing. 

General opinion, I found to my surprise, was distinctly 
in favour of Dorothy. Brenda was felt to have behaved 
unfairly in displaying undeniable erudition and gentility. 
There was an uncomfortable feeling that she ought to have 
been asked to stay in the house, which found expression in 
such phrases as, “ Do that girl good to have to rough it.” 
and “ She'll soon get her airs and graces knocked out of 
her.” My impression of the normal sadism of women to 
girls going to, coming from, or at the University was fully 
confirmed 

Dorothy, it was agreed, was the right sort of type—i.e., 
class—to make a success of farm-work. The opinion was, 
however, unanimously held that both girls were far too 
young to go farming, and that we didn’t know what the 
Government was thinking about to send us mere children. 

Personally, I was desperately sorry for Brenda. I saw her 
in the B.B.C. joviality of the gardener’s family, sitting silent 
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for lack of any conversational bridges, dubbed stuck-up ang 
rude in the absence of any possible understanding. She 
was too young and too unsure of herself to seek for common 
ground. But I privately backed Brenda, Breeding and Blake, 
and felt strongly that when it came down to it education 
would tell. 


Alas for my hopes! Next morning Brenda had {eft 
Faced with the threshing machine she had remarked tha 
she had meant to come to a farm where there was a real 
shortage of labour, and that as we had plenty of men, and 
in any case the work didn’t appeal to her, she'd like to ring 
up for the car to come and fetch her. Dorothy, it was 
reported, was displaying great eagerness and doing splen- 
didly, apart from a certain naive inability to recognise the 
connotation of such simple words as “ shovel” and “ fork.” 

So we are left with Dorothy, who is gradually learning 
to snap names and farm implements. Inquiries among 
neighbouring farmers has revealed that no one wants any 
land-girls ever. We train Dorothy diligently for a job in 
which no one is going to want to employ her, and for which 
she is physically unsuited. 

And the family is finally and irrevocably convinced that 
too much education unfits a girl for life and only results in 
making her unbearably superior. 


THE PHILHELLENE 


Rounp about Athens in the strangest fashions 
Strolls the harridan of whom I speak ; 

Of American origin, she has long been foraging 
In Attic byways and has gone all Greek 


In a pseudo-classical, Boston, Mass-ical 
Quite fantastical kind of way, 

Looking art-and-crafty and slightly draughty 
In a homespun chlamys of a greeny-grey: 


Athenian loungers and touring strangers, 

I fear, all find her a figure of fun, 

With her skin weatherbeaten and her bony feet in 
Sandals, and her coiffure a filleted bun. 


She crossed the ocean long ago with a notion 
Of expressing emotion in rhythmic poses 

And of living sparsely on bread and parsley, 
But the simple life was no bed of roses ; 


She'd plenty of dollars, but felt that scholars 
Alone could master classical Greek, 

The enclitic particle quite defeated her 

And declining the article left her weak ; 


Then one Papayannépoulos took her up the Acropolis 
And began to monopolise most of her time, 

He said he was a poet, and in order to show it 

This guileful Adonis addressed her in rhyme. 


His favourite tense was the Present Erotic 

And he taught her the demotic speech of today, 

With his bold airs and graces he put her through her paces, 
They did things and went places—she was quite carried away: 


So, alas, was her fortune! To hear him importune 
Her for more drachmas melted her heart ; 

Each time re-enchanted she gave him what he wanted, 
So he feathered his nest and left her in the cart. 


Deserted, this Aspasia, this threadbare Ophelia, 

Grew dowdier and crazier, a solitary freak, 

And in fancy dress she lingers with a locket in her fingers 
Containing a curl from that xenophile Greek. 


WILLIAM PLOMER. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N my article last week I drew a distinction between the 

aims of British and German propaganda, and suggested 
that, in maintaining their pre-war values, the B.B.C. were 
grving our purposes better than many of us supposed. Some 
of my readers have assumed from this that I do not regard 
as dangerous the commentary broadcast from Hamburg 
jn the English language. On the contrary, I regard these 
broadcasts as very dangerous indeed. The technique adopted 
by Lord Haw-Haw has, with usual German thoroughness, 
been carefully studied in advance. His object is to sap the 
morale of this country. With this in mind he seeks, not 
merely to inflame grievances and to sow distrust, but to dis- 
jntegrate conviction. His aim is to raise little doubts, not 
only regarding the intelligence and probity of our rulers, but 
also regarding the righteousness of our cause. He well 
knows that constant vituperation or patent lies would create 
animosity and contempt ; his system is to conceal the poison 
of half-truths within the sugar-coating of a conjurer’s 
prattle. His listeners are under the impression that they are 
being entertained by some comic interlude ; they swallow 
the poison unaware. 

* - * * 

Again and again has Herr Hitler avowed, and explained, 
his theory of “ broadened strategy” and his system of the 
Trojan Horse. “Our real wars,” he informed Dr. 
Rauschning in 1932, “will in fact be fought before mili- 
tary operations begin. I can quite imagine that we might 
conirol Britain in this way.” “ Our strategy,” he said again, 
“is to destroy the enemy from within, to conquer him 
through himself. . . . Mental confusion, contradictions of 
feeling, indecisiveness, panic: these are our weapons.” Lord 
Haw-Haw knows how to employ these: weapons with languid 
skill. Some defence must clearly be contrived. It is not 
possible for us to forbid our citizens to listen in to Lord 
Haw-Haw. It would be unwise, even, if we were to seek by 
technical interruptions to render his commentary inaudible. 
On the contrary, we should do everything to advertise the 
Hamburg broadcasts so that more and more people listen in. 
We must, in fact, prescribe Lord Haw-Haw as part of the 
country’s daily ration in order that his talks may begin to 
cloy with increasing familiarity and thereby be exposed to the 
law of diminishing returns. Some more positive rejoinder 
will also be required. 

* * * - 

Both the Ministry of Information and the B.B.C. are well 
aware of the danger of allowing Lord Haw-Haw’s half-truths 
to pass without contradiction. The time factor is of great 
importance. If the insinuations of Hamburg meet with a 
rejoinder only twenty-four hours afterwards then the poison 
will have already begun to circulate ; the antitoxin must be 
injected at once. It should not be impossible to assemble a 
small staff of experts sufficiently informed to be in a position 
to reply to Lord Haw-Haw ten minutes after he has finished 
his talk. This rejoinder would be sent out on the Home 
Service between 9.50 and 10.0. Mistakes and indiscretions 
would inevitably be made from time to time, but we must 
not be paralysed by terror of mistakes. As a Frenchman 
said to me recently: “ You English are so busy taking pre- 
cautions that you have almost lost the art of taking risks.” 
There are moments, even in civilian life, when one should 
behave like the ‘ Ajax’ and the ‘ Achilles.’ Lord Haw-Haw 
is a pocket-battleship as dangerous as any other. 

* * * * 

Let me give a practical illustration. The other evening 
Lord Haw-Haw or his substitute addressed us upon the 
subject of concentration camps. He admitted the existence 
of concentration camps in Germany, and confessed that the 
discipline imposed was severe. He thereby conveyed to the 
unwary listener an impression of engaging frankness. He 


then added that, although the British public were ignorant 
of the fact, we were ourselves interning countless Arabs in 
concentration camps in Palestine He thereby conveyed the 
impression that the British authorities were behaving in 
exactly the same manner as the German authorities but were 
ashamed to say so. The effect of this information was to 
diminish confidence, arouse suspicion and confuse judge- 
ment. It would have been of value if ten minutes later, 
upon our own home service, the falsity of the impression 
conveyed by Lord Haw-Haw had been quietly exposed. The 
numbers of the Arabs interned could have been compared 
with the numbers of political opponents or Jews whom the 
Nazis have for years kept at Dachau, Buchenwald and the 
rest. It could have been pointed out that, whereas the Ger- 
man Socialists and the Jews constituted no danger whatso- 
ever to the lives and properties of their fellow-citizens, the 
Arabs in Palestine had been conducting a campaign of terror- 
ism and assassination. It could have been shown that whereas 
the British Government had made no secret of the measures 
which their authorities had taken in Palestine, the German 
people had been denied all knowledge of the number of 
political internees or of the treatment accorded to them. And 
it could have been shown that Lord Haw-Haw’s comparison 
wouid only have been valid if Mr. Chamberlain had interned 
without trial the whole of the Labour and the Liberal Oppo- 
sition, the leaders of the Trade Unions and the more 
prominent Jews resident in the British Empire 
* - * * 

We fiatter ourselves that the “ good sense ” of the British 
people is impervious to the falsifications in which Lord Haw 
Haw indulges. I fear that this is a dangerous illusion. What 
we regard as good sense is all too often a complete absence 
of any sense at all. Our people are amazingly tolerant and 
easy-going ; it does not occur to them to resent the fact that 
British subjects should lend themselves to the designs of 
our enemies. The French are not so tolerant. They call 
the French equivalent of Lord Haw-Haw “the traitor of 
Stuttgart,” since it is from that agreeable city that he 
endeavours to sow distrust between the French people and 
ourselves. The British public regard Lord Haw-Haw with 
something approaching affection. Theirs is all tao receptive 
a frame of mind. 

* * * * 

I should wish to recall a significant passage which occurs 
in Dr. Rauschning’s Hitler Speaks. Dr. Rauschning had ex- 
pressed some doubt whether the Trojan Horse method would 
really prove successful in Great Britain. Herr Hanfstangel 
(at that date one of Herr Hitler’s most intimate adjutants) 
replied as follows: “ He said that I had no idea of the possi- 
bilities of acting in England through what is known as ‘ good 
society.” I underestimated, too, the imaginative feebleness 
and psychological backwardness of the English, who would 
only with difficulty be brought to believe in the possibility of 
an internal conspiracy.”” There was no internal conspiracy. 
Even the Link, the Nordic League and the British Union of 
Fascists were not consciously working against the interests 
of their country. The ladies who continued to supply Herr 
von Ribbentrop with social gossip, the peers and parasites 
who accepted his invitations to Berlin or Niiremberg, did 
not realise for a moment that they were misleading the Ger- 
man Government and believed that they were “ improving 
Anglo-German relations.” Such visits, such correspondence, 
always give to unimportant people a feeling of self-import- 
ance. The misfortune was that they also conveyed to the 
rulers of Germany the impression that influential circles in 
London were anxious to give Herr Hitler all that he desired. 
The amateur diplomatist is always apt to imagine that policy 
is affected by likes or dislikes; the policy of totalitarian 
States is affected by one thing only ; it is affected by power. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


**Ladies in Retirement.’’ By Edward Percy and Reginald 
Denham. At the St. James’s Theatre. 


In a large and architecturally improbable house situated on 


the marshes of the Thames estuary lives Miss Leonora Fiske, 


enveloped with hideous antiques, capped with a brilliant wig, 
and supported by the pensions of an assortment of gentlemen 
whose attachment to her as a chorus-girl has generously sur- 
vived to the approach of dotage. With her lives, as companion 
and secretary, the businesslike and formidable Miss Creed. 
Miss Creed supports, in Kennington, two sisters who suffer 
from a feebleness of wit. Tactfully described as pathetic, they 
are invited to stay, and the establishment’s calm is lost One 
of them, sullen, suspicious, and resentful of a disability whose 
nature she is vaguely ab‘e to diagnose, makes it her business 
to clear the foreshore of its litter of driftwood, seaweed and 
dead birds, and to deposit them in Miss Fiske’s highly polished 
drawing-room ; the other, innocent of so positive an objective, 
spends the day in timid chatter and in watching passing 
vesse's through a treasured te!escope Miss Creed, observing 
their delight at the change from Kennington to the spacious- 
ness of Gravesend, resolves that they must not be asked to 
return ; and so when Miss Fiske, distracted by the sisters’ 
habits, announces that the visit must end, she is murdered by 
her companion and immured in a convenient oven. 

It is here that the play, so far as suspense is concerned, 
really begins, for it has long been a question not of whether, 
but merely of how, Miss Fiske will meet her doom. The 
subject of the play is indeed not the murder of Miss Fiske 
but the fate of her murderer. Miss Creed has to contend 
for her safety both against a conscience which begins to give 
her trouble and against the difficulties caused by a nephew 
who turns up in flight from the police, becomes suspicious 
about the fate of Miss Fiske, and tries a little blackmail. The 
nephew is a somewhat conventional character, too facilely 
drawn (and too lightly played by Mr. Richard Newton) to 
give the play the balance between its characters which it needs, 
has possessed at the beginning, and has lost through the 
removal of Miss Fiske (whose impersonation by Miss Mary 
Merrall is, though the briefest, the best performance of 
the evening). The sisters’ function too is after the first 
act merely decorative (excellently played though they are 
by Miss Margaret Watson and Miss Phyllis Morris), and the 
play consequently depends, more than any play should on one 
character, on the figure of Miss Creed. Miss Mary Clare’s 
performance is well judged, but the material simply is not good 
enough. Long before the final curtain falls the play has lost 
its ability to thrill (to thrill is its advertised aim), and though 
it remains moderately effective at a less exacting level, such 
impression as it makes evaporates soon after one leaves the 
theatre. Still, while one remains in the theatre the impression, 
if unexciting, is reasonably agreeable. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


‘First Love ’’ and ** Ducks and Drakes."’ At the Leicester 
Square. **Our Neighbours—the Carters.”’ At the Plaza. 
——* Espionage Agent.’’ At Warners. 

First Love is an honest fairy tale, based even to the slipper 

and the midnight sanction on Cinderella: it doesn’t for a 

moment pretend to be life, this story of the Deanna Durbin 

orphan with a golden voice who comes to live, when she leaves 
school, with her rich morose uncle, her hazy and eccentric 
aunt who dabbles in astrology, and their children—a spoilt 
society beauty and a backboneless youth who has been con- 
serving energy all his life against an emergency that he is 
determined shall never turn up. Miss Durbin, of course, 
wins the hearts of the trampled domestics, even of her soured 
uncle (Mr. Eugene Pallett looking very much like Mr. Tod, 
the badger, with his broad back and twitching nostril, as he 
disappears regularly to ground), and at the great ball of the 
season the local police force come to her aid, outwitting the 
wicked cousin who is determined, through jealousy, that she 

shall stay at home. Her relatives are all side-tracked into a 

magistrates’ court while she arrives at the ball in the Com- 

missioner’s car, wins her ceveted prince and leaves a slipper 
in her hurried midnight exit. The whole tale is carried 


’ 





superbly off: even the butler might sprout pantomime wings 
at any moment; and as for Miss Durbin’s first rej 
affair, it is managed with infinite tact (the halting talk aboy 
auxiliary engines on the penthouse roof and the first kiss ang 
the hurried conversational recovery—“ What is a Diesel? ”, 
There is nothing at all to resent in the picture ; it is admirably 
directed, amusingly written, and acted with immense virtuosity 
by a fine cast. It isn’t true: the world is nobody’s oyster— 
no young girl will ever in this way oust the prima donna at 
her first ball and snatch the season’s prize, but that doesn’t 
matter, because there is nothing shabby or hypocritical in the 
dream which Miss Durbin expresses with the drive of 
irresistible conviction. 

The Carters belong to a fairy-tale of very different quality, 
This does pretend to be life—from the awful bluff note on 
the programme: “Here’s the Carters—the grandest family 
you’ve ever met,” it tries with blasts of loyalty, cheeriness and 
good-fellowship to put across a fake idea of middle-class 
virtue. A genuine subject—the defeat of the smail family 
druggist by the cut-price store—is lost in the appalling senti- 
mentality—all the more appalling for the expert mechanised 
acting of Mr. Frank Craven. No family like this has ever 
existed: it doesn’t even represent, like First Love, a natural 
human hope, but directed with great competence, it makes its 
effect—the easy tears of middle-aged women all around. 

Espionage Agent is a timid successor to Confessions of a 
Nazi Spy. A young Consul marries a stray girl who faints 
in his office, and hears from her afterwards that she has been 
in Nazi pay: he has to resign from the service, and the two 
of them go to Europe with the intention of amassing enough 
proof to convince Congress that Nazi agents have prepared an 
elaborate scheme for sabotaging industry in the event of a 
European war. They get their proofs in Geneva on the eve 
of the Polish invasion: a burglary, a motor chase, an assault 
in an express train just before it crosses the German frontier, 
a waiting aeroplane, “ We'll make it: we’ve got to ”—and then 
a comforting shot of the good old Queen Mary (stuck on 
like a seal at the end of so many films). The whole job seems 
to have been done very easily. 

There is far more drama in the latest Secrets of Life pic- 
ture: a (visually) admirable film called Ducks and Drakes. 
The secrets are now shot in Dufaycolour, which renders the 
dim nondescript tones of water and weed better than the 
greens and biues of trees and sky. Mr. Emmett’s too familiar 
potted voice turns out the usual hateful cracks—‘ Our distin- 
guished friend, Mrs. Widgeon,” and the usual fake poetry— 
the duckling “gazes with wonder at the golden kingcups,” 
that are thought necessary to put over even the most exciting 
instruction—the polecat torpedoing through the grass and the 
pale pike moving below the convoy of ducks. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


ART 


, 


‘* The Spectator *’ and The Academy 

HALF a century ago, in December, 1889, I was summoned 
to the little old office of The Spectator in Wellington Street, 
by Waterloo Bridge. On the ground floor was the office 
proper, on the first floor Mr. Townsend’s room, above that 
Mr. Hutton’s, and above that again St. Loe Strachey’s perch. 
The two editors looked me over in Mr. Townsend’s room, 
and after a minimum of exchanges I was taken on trial to 
fill, as I might, the outsize shoes of Harry Quilter. Townsend 
was short, owl-like and oracular. Hutton was gaunt, black-a- 
vised, kindly-gruff and laconic of speech, with glass screwed 
tightly into one eye for short-range reading. He turned out 
to be the most trustful, considerate and encouraging of chiefs ; 
but all my editors have been that—C. P. Scott, Frank Harris, 
Harold Hodge, Filson Young, Gerald Barry, Skilbeck, Arnold 
Wilson, Scott-James and others, including myself. 

I did not, with the arrogance of youth, realise my good 
fortune. When I read the reminiscences of my contemporaries 
I learn of long sieges about editorial fortresses, of articles 
rejected, wretchedly paid, or not paid at all by crumbling or 
bankrupt concerns. I had nothing whatever of that hard and 
wholesome apprenticeship, but floated into this upper floor of 
journalism by no act of my own. I suspect Mrs. Alfred Hunt 
of having been my fairy godmother. I had never read The 
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Spectator, and classed, in my ignorance, its earth-shaking 
directors as dullish old Tomnoddies, concerned with unim- 

rtant stuff like politics. But I graciously accepted the 
pulpit they offered me, one that commanded, to begin with, 
most of the vicarages and presbyteries of the country with 
any pretension to culture. It was pleasant to enter piratically 
and bombinaciously into those strongholds of settled or mildly 
liberal ideas. I remained at my post till 1895, when I resigned, 
hoping to quit the irritating trade of writing for the painting 
[ had concurrently pursued. Alas! I was driven back in 1897 
by the cares of poverty and renewed pressure from Frank 
Harris. After two escapes into gallery work I was ropec in 
again by the Saturday Review and its transformation the 
Week-end Review till close upon the sinking of that gallant 
craft. I was both tick'ed and touched when Mr. Verschoyle 
invited me some years ago to return to my earliest fold ; but I 
could not face again the exacting round of the galleries as a 
regular critic. Now I re-enter as a very occasional guest, when 
my heart is inditing a good matter concerning the arts. 

My first article, on February 15th, 1890, dealt with a Winter 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. Its subject was three of 
my chief idols—Velazquez in confrontation with Rembrandt, 
and Alfred Stevens, whose drawings from the Holford col- 
lection at Dorchester House were an outstanding part of the 
show. These afterwards disappeared from the knowledge of 
their possessors, to be retrieved excitingly from the dust of 
the muniment room in 1914 and acquired later for the nation 
by the repentant managers of the Chantrey Bequest. Once 
more, fifty years later, I am commissioned to say a word 
of a general kind, in advance of opening, about the forth- 
coming Winter Exhibition at Burlington House, which will 
be reviewed in due course by The Spectator’s regular critic. 

The amusing thing for me about this event is that for the 
first time, at the age of eighty, I have sent pictures to the 
Academy, and that there, too, I float in by invitation, on 
my own terms. Thirty-five years ago I sketched out the 
scheme of a Winter Exhibition there, which should be 
arranged by leading outside Societies in conjunction with the 
Academicians, each Society to have the choice of its contingent 
and a separate room for its display. I returned to the subject 
four years ago and reviewed the progress made by the Royal 
Academy in adopting various reforms for which its eritics had 
pled. My friend Mr. Lamb, the secretary, tells me that an 
exhibition, very much on the lines of the one impending, was 
held during the last War. In the stress of that time it must 
have escaped my notice. The procedure now adopted is that 
through the outside Societies each of their members is invited 
to send in as many as three works, one of which at least is 
assured of being hung by a committee composed jointly from 
representatives of the Societies and members of the Academy. 
A separate room was not in the bond, but in practice some- 
thing approaching that arrangement will govern the hanging. 
The occasion of the Exhibition is one of charity, half the 
money from sales going to the Red Cross Fund and Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution. Buc that is our side-long 
English way of making an advance. Eppur si muove! We 
shall yet see even more drastic innovations. 

D. S. MacCo.t. 


RELEASE FROM PASSION 


THE urgency of body drops away and relaxes ; 
No longer it levies its taxes upon the soul. 
The joys of common living, exempt from toll, no longer pay 
Their heavy duty but enter whole, 
Entire in their own beauty. 


They, while the fit is on, subordinate, must assume 
The scarce-sane joy, the bright but borrowed plume that 
body flies. 
They pay with peace for their intensities. 
Common experience, but quiet dies 
In the crackle of taut sense. 


Passions inflate 


The intense life of love is its own meaning, but, men find, 
Untranslatable into the common kind. Now it is faded, 
Nature no longer comes dressed up and paraded. The sky is 
leaning 
Over the heart’s sweet peace that, all unaided, 
Enters singing and will not cease. 
JULIAN HUXLEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Popular Hollies 


Tue celebration of Christmas cast its shadow before it in 
many country places in the shape of lorries that were sent 
in numbers round the lanes to gather holly. Most of the 
holly is filched, but a certain number of landowners whose 
estates lie near great towns make a limited amount of money 
out of the harvest. They argue that they get their hollies 
pruned gratis—and a holly “cuts” well—and receive a little 
hard cash. Others protest strongly, though they confess that 
the holly thieves do much less harm than the briar thieves, 
who sell rooted plants to nursery gardeners. The harvest is 
this year bumper. Almost every berried bush has flourished, 
though by Christmas most of the berries, always excepting 
the hollies, have vanished. The market for this seasonable 
coral does not appear to have been much affected by the war. 


Rod versus Rood 

Our village has been summoned to discuss allotments. 
They have been dwindling. One group has just been given 
up by the Parish Council, which is the lord of that form of 


cultivation. The agricultural worker in general was never 
fond of the allotment: it was too like the work of which he 
had excess. Many of those who took allotments would grow 


corn rather than attempt the more or less intensive vegetable 
culture which is proper to the small individual plot. It is 
wholly natural that the town worker or the country railway- 
man should delight in an allotment, and a_hard-worked 
agricultural labourer reject it. This does not mean that 
temporary revival of the increase of the allotment in country 
parishes is not possible. It should even be easy, especially if 
the women take a hand ; but it needs communal work and a 
form of organisation to which our people are singularly and 
foolishly unhabituated. Arrangements have been made by the 
women’s institutes for buying seeds centrally on behalf of new 
allotment-holders, but gangs of volunteer workers under a 
director are a form of organisation that our “ imagination 
boggles at,” yet it should be attempted on the nation’s behalf. 
An allotment rod can produce as much as a field rood. 


Christmas Trees 


We shall be able on Christmas Day to adorn our houses 
with flowers as well as berries. Not even roses and out-of- 
door chrysanthemums will be extinct on Christmas eve. 
The Christmas tree, which was going out of favour, has been 
revived by the agency of the Forest Commission, which now 
regularly offers Christmas trees for sale. It is one of the 
delights of such nurseries as the Commission cultivates that 
they produce an excess. Tennyson once wrote of nature in 
regard to her germination of seeds, “ of fifty brings but one to 
birth,” and on the suggestion of a man of science, he changed 
in the later edition his “fifty” into “myriads.” The scale 
does not apply to the nursery in which seeds almost always 
grow up too thickly, and need prompt thinning. Yet we still 
import from overseas large quantities of the briars and apple 
maidens that are needed for budding purposes. Every garden 
a nursery would be a wise ideal. 


Birds at Eventide 


In the most persistent and destructive attacks made by the 
immigrant starlings on the late-sown wheats it is interesting 
to note both the birds’ technique and the fortune of a par- 
ticular plant. The flocks usually descend on the fields only 
after the grain has sprouted and the blade is apparent above 
the surface. The starling then draws his beak down the side 
of the blade, and consumes the seed. If the plant has 
grown a certain amount of root it may survive the loss 
of the grain from which it sprang. It is certainly true that 
the later the crop was sown the more it has suffered. One 
farmer, at any rate, sowed a good deal more thickly than 
was really necessary, because he foresaw the coming of the 
harpies. In regard to scare-crows, which have proved singularly 
undeterrent, a gardener of my acquaintance had a hundred 
per cent. success on one plot by the agency of a stuffed cat! 
Experiments are being made with a view to discovering 
whether there is any particular note or sound that is distaste- 
ful to birds. A musical box that miaous seems to be a sugges- 
tive line of enquiry! W. Beach THOMAS. 
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WOMEN’S WORK AND THE WAR 


S1r,—Broadcasting recently to the Empire, Her Majesty made 
a moving call to women to take their part in the country’s 
hour of need: for “ women had real and vital work to do for 
the nation.” 

While there is no denying the willingness, the tragedy of 
this “ strangest of all wars” is the difficulty many women are 
finding in getting their services accepted, whether voluntarily 
or otherwise. Those of us who are signatories to this letter 
have no desire to belittle the national services that should 
and can be given without payment, but in view of the high 
unemployment figures among salaried workers, we urge review 
of the whole scope of women’s work on the home front. 

Some figures taken from the official statistics of the Ministry 
of Labour are given below. Sufficiently telling in themselves, 
alas, they tell a part only of the story: many women, par- 
ticularly among the salaried (as opposed to the wage-earning) 
classes, have not as yet registered at their Employment 
Exchanges in the hope of being able to hold on till “ some- 
thing turns up.” Nor do the figures give any indication of 
the unemployment among domestic servants, as this is not 
one of the insured trades. While, moreover, :t is true that 
the November figures, with their total of 1,402,588 unemployed 
men and women, show a drop on those of October and that 
the main improvement from October to November was among 
women and girls, it must not be forgotten that this improve- 
ment is only relative because of the huge increase in their 
figures on the outbreak of hostilities. On October 16th last 
483,591 women and girls were registered as unemployed in 
Great Britain. 

Juveniles and Older Women: The greatest number of wage- 
earning women are found in the age-group 18-43 and all the 
official services are open to women within these limits, with an 
occasional raising of the higher limit to 50 in the case of 
women who served in the last War. Women below or above 
these ages, therefore, must be absorbed into civilian occupa- 
tions. What, then, is the outlook for the juvenile (14-18) and 
for the older woman? There are 49,825 juveniles registered 
as unemployed (and this figure is likely to cover only a very 
small proportion of secondary school girls): of these approxi- 
mately one-third have lost an additional twelve months at 
school by the decision not to raise the school-leaving age last 
September. At the same moment most technical schools 
where preliminary training could be taken have closed, and 
the distributive trades and domestic service, which usually 
absorbed great numbers of them, have heavy increases in 
unemployment. Unless, therefore, there is a big speed-up in 
demand from the factories, the future is bleak for them. 

The plight of the juveniles, however, is not intrinsically as 
hopeless as that of the woman in her forties. Even before 
September, displacement of the older woman from office and 
factory had been taking place on a large scale. The outbreak 
of war has stimulated the process. The majority of these 
women have been such small wage-earners all their lives that 
they have been unable to save. Before the war, if she would 
take it, it was at least possible for the older woman to secure 
a post in domestic service, and various Government-assisted 
schemes of training were open to her to help her to make the 
change. Now for the first time for many years there is 
unemployment among domestic servants, and the older woman 
from factory or office finds herself drawing benefit alongside 
the elderly cook who is getting unemployment assistance and 
has never been out of work before. To this group must be 
added all the dressmakers working on their own account, the 
shop proprietors whose businesses have been ruined by the 
war ; companion-helps ; and all the trained nurses thrown out 
of work through the dislocation of the ordinary hospital ser- 
vices and the training of new voluntary workers who are now 
out of employment. True, there exists the “Prevention and 
Relief of Distress” clause under the Unemployment Assist- 
ancy Emergency Regulations, 1939, specifically included to help 
such cases, but unemployment assistance (“the dole”) is a 
bitter pill for the woman to swallow who has been self- 





supporting for many years. And added to every other worry 
she is faced by the unescapable fact that she will get steadily 
older, and therefore, presumably, find it more and more 
difficult to get work. Fifteen shillings a week from her forties 
until she becomes eligible for an old age pension of ten 
shillings a week at sixty-five is the dreaded future. 

Professional Women: A list of 5,800 of highly skilled and 
qualified technicians and administrators whose services are 
available have been compiled by the Women’s Employment 
Federation. But apart from this altogether there are 10,156 
women in professional services registered as unemployed with 
their Employment Exchanges. As most professional women 
can usually maintain themselves for a shorter or longer period 
after loss of employment, these 10,000 must only be a small 
part of the whole number out of work. 

Other categories: In other categories, the distributive trades, 
in hotel and boarding-house services and in laundry work (all 
normally employing more women than men) there has been 
a marked increase in unemployment. There are 61,598 women 
unemployed in textile trades (24,737 in cotton) and in the 
clothing trades 42,528. An interesting sidelight on the employ- 
ment situation is brought out by the figures for dressmakers 
and milliners compared with those for the tailoring trade. 
While the increase in the former group (dressmakers and 
milliners) has remained fairly static from September to 
October (an increase of over 18,000 being shown in the earlier 
figure), the tailoring trade after the first shock of war has 
re-absorbed its employees—presumably to make uniforms for 
the various services. It is to be hoped that the dressmakers 
will be absorbed in the same way. 

The following table gives the increase in unemployment 
among women in four of the most hard hit trade categories: 





Total No. 
of Women Increase 
Unemployed, Aug.-Oct. 
Industry. Oct., 1939. 1939. 
Hotel and boarding-house services............ > —_- 42,499 
Distributive trades sekataiakuns sacesutetaniel yp 28,688 
Entertainments, sports, &c. .............. SUMGE ciccc 17,810 
IID WII 6455 a Sccdasnetaacaconacimsians DS cases 9,129 


While it is true that the total number of women registered 
for employment has been increased by offers from married 
women not normally available who have registered for muni- 
tion and other war work, the situation revealed by these 
figures presents a social problem of some importance. What 
is the remedy to be for these women? Cannot a radical 
scheme of deliberate national planning and training be under- 
taken and begun now in preparation for the essential increase 
in our export trade and for the inevitably growing demand 
for the articles of war?——We are, Sir, &c., 

DorotHy GLADSTONE (President), 
MarGeErRyY Corsett AsHBy (Chairman), 
MeGAN Lioyp GeorGE (Vice-Chairman), 
MARGARET WINTRINGHAM (Vice-Chairman). 
Women’s Liberal Federation, 
23 Gayfere Street, London, S.W. 1. 


THE ALLIES’ WAR AIMS 


Sir,—In commenting on British war aims you say “They 
involve no break-up of Germany, no dictation of her form of 
government.” 

Perhaps, because I am a mere novice in political matters, I 
find this a provoking statement. 

Hitlerism is a form of government, and our avowed aim is 
to smash this form of government permanently. Therefore, 
should an attempt ever be made in the future to resurrect it, 
I imagine we should combat it just as vigorously as at present. 
This would necessarily involve dictating to the German people 
a form of government they may not have. 

Moreover, there is another aspect to this issue, viz., the 
idea that the internal policy of a country can be entirely 
separated from its foreign policy. The latter is bound to 
reflect to some extent the internal political and economic aims 
of a people. 
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If the League of Nations, or any form of federalism, is ever 
to become something more than “ Power” politics, the peoples 
of the world cannot merely stand by while a country with a 
considerable population like Germany pursues a policy of 
suppression and tyranny towards many of its subjects ; because 
sooner or later that same spirit will manifest itself in the 
foreign policy of that country. This has been abundantly 
exemplified not merely by Germany in the past few years, 
put also by other instances known to historians. 

The central government of the United States of America 
does not adopt a policy of indifference cr “neutrality” to- 
wards the internal affairs of any of the States that make up 
the Union. Surely, in a federated Europe the same policy 
must be pursued.—Yours faithfully, 

C. E. POcKNEE. 

Taverham Rectory, Norwich, Norfolk. 

[Hitlerism is an attitude of mind and a method of be- 
haviour, not a form of government.—Ep. The Spectator.]} 


NAZI SYMPATHY 


Sir,—Can there ever have been a more pitiable travesty of 
the meaning of the word “ sympathy ” than when Nazi propa- 
ganda, alone of all published opinion, gave out that it felt 
sympathy for Russia in her insistence on crushing Finnish 
independence? 

But not the most thorough and cynical tyranny of all time 
can completely crush out the last vestige of feeling from a 
great people. If good can come out of evil, there must be a 
grain of hope in this Russian parody (call it a “ parody” 
rather than an imitation) of the sickening technique of the 
Nazis. For the first time the German people will be able 
to look objectively upon e parallel of Nazi policy in all its 
brutality and false pretensions. (Italy’s Albanian affair was 
on too small a scale; Japan’s too remote.) They will be 
able to see themselves as free peoples see them. And, what- 
ever efforts Dr. Goebbels may think it politic to make to gloss 
over this revelation of Stalin’s real ambitions and methods, 
it cannot be kept from them in all its implications. There is 
bound to be a deep revulsion of feeling amongst the Germans 
themselves, and Herr Hitler’s own dictum on the significance 
of a pact with Russian communism recalled. 

Hitler himself is hardly likely to be troubled by the intrusion 
into his mentality of sympathy, an attribute that only exists 
for him as a political excuse or weapon. But even he must 
be disturbed in his self-esteem by having to look on and 
condone his own methods being used against his own 
ambitions. 

Quo usque tandem?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Lynchmere, Sussex. F. D. MERRALLS. 


THE FUTURE OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES 


> 


Sir,—Mr. Scott-James accuses me of “romanticism” for 
pointing out that a decline in middle-class incomes need not 
mean a pro rata decline in culture or happiness, and quotes 
against me the cases of Edward Thomas and Gissing. I never 
argued that “spiritual values have no connexion with cash 
conditions ”—heaven forbid that I should say anything so 
silly—nor that the transition which we face can be made 
without discomfort, especially for the generation undergoing 
it; still less that isolated individuals, forced down by circum- 
stance to a standard well below that of their friends and 
associates, would remain unscathed in the process. But it is a 
far cry from the position of a Thomas or a Gissing to that 
of the hitherto wealthy “ middle class ” faced with the prospect 
of giving up the car, doing its own cooking and gardening 
(themselves cultural activities, as the French well know), and 
sending to public school or university only such of its 
children as can get there on their merits by scholarships. 
There is no need for art and culture to be the first victims 
of a shrinkage in the ample—not “slender,” if Mr. Scott- 
James will forgive the flat contradiction—margin over sub- 
sistence enjoyed by the car-owning, servant-employing, public- 
school-educated middle class. It is very pleasant to have these 
privileges. Some of them are exceedingly helpful to culture. 
But I remain wholly unconvinced that culture, and the hardly 
less important quality of clear and objective political think- 
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ing, need vanish with them. They may—but not if that 

section of the “middle class” which values such things 

decides that they shall be the last to be sacrificed.—Yours 

faithfully, Honor CROOME. 
Pearmain, Ruxley, Claygate, Surrey. 


ORDINANDS AND MILITARY SERVICE 


S1r,—A significant passage in the Pastoral Letter recently 
issued by the Archbishops expressed the hope “that you will 
do your utmost to see that the work of the Church in your 
own parish does not suffer.” In view of the increasing demands 
which are necessarily being made upon clergy of all denomi- 
nations to supply Chaplains to the Forces, it is clear that the 
work of the Church at home must, to some extent at least, 
be seriously affected. But what is possibly still more serious 
is the prospect for the Church if candidates for the Ministry 
are prevented by war service from continuing their prepara- 
tion for the vital work that lies ahead. I am informed on 
high authority that while prospective bona-fide ordinands 
are placed in a “reserved occupation,” such reservation is 
optional. In consequence, each man needs to apply to be so 
reserved, and the Bishop will thereupon ask for his release. 
Alternatively, each man may join one of the services if he so 
desires. 

What this option amounts to, in actual practice, is obvious, 
It is, I imagine, safe to assert that the overwhelming majority 
of prospective ordinands will refuse to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered them of escaping military service. 
They will not incur the risk of being asked in later life: “ Did 
you fight in Hitler’s War, or did you take advantage of the 
‘reservation’? ” It would be intolerably difficult for them to 
continue their work at the Universities and _ theological 
colleges if, by so doing, the charge of escaping military service 
were to hang over their heads. 

I venture to suggest that more specific directions and 
guidance should be given without delay by the Church to 
these young men. They are already volunteers in the small 
army that wages a never ceasing war. In what capacity, ulti- 
mately, can they render the greatest service to the nation? 
If it is considered by the authorities that their service in the 
field is of primary importance, it follows that the reservation 
should be withdrawn ; these students will then know what is 
required of them and they will not fail us. But if their labours 
in the parishes and the mission field are held to be of greater 
worth, then the reservation should be absolute.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, F. WALLACE-HADRILL. 

Llanwrtyd Wells, Breconshire. 


REASONS FOR GERMAN UNITY 


S1r,—During the past few weeks there have appeared in the 
Press several letters in which the writers express more or 
less forcibly the view that there are no grounds for 
distinguishing between the present German Government and 
the German people, apparently so meekly submitting to their 
guidance, implying that our Government was mistaken in 
holding and proclaiming another view. The following from 
a thoroughly trustworthy German refugee, whom I know 
intimately, may show why the outward solidarity of the 
German nation is more apparent than real, and indicate that 
the government may be much better informed than these 
confident writers. My friend writes: 

“Tf you will picture what is happening in the concentra- 
tion camps (my own personal experience verifying the state- 
ments in your White book), will remember that, unbelievable 
as it may seem, the whole of Germany is a vast concentration 
camp, in which everybody is watched and must daily, aye, 
hourly, fear that without any trial he may find himself in one 
of these dread punishment camps, then I think you may 
understand why to the outside world the whole of Germany 
seems to stand behind Hitler. 

“The injustice of Versailles paved the way for Hitler and 
assured him many followers, but recent years have produced 
basic change, and converted former followers into enemies 
of the present régime. The Nazi party, the number of 
registered members of which at one time only numbered 2-3 
per cent. of the population, was at first content to fill all 
Reich and State office with trustworthy, obedient, and ruthless 
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men, but has more recently with unheard of pressure striven 
to force every official, business man, anyone prominent in 
public life, into the party. The methods used were so severe 
and merciless, so carefully calculated, that nearly all those 
concerned, even opponents, were compelled to become 
members to save fortune, calling, family, even freedom 

“The power of the Nazi régime has been developed by 
means of an inescapable and unscrupulous spying into the 
private and public life of every individual. This has made 
every German so careful of his utterance that it is almost 
impossible for the foreigner to get a clear impression of the 
dormant opposition to Hitler. I believe that the simple fact 
that at this very time the Nazis cannot do without this Terror, 
proves the truth of my contention. 

“The remarks of a bullying official to a woman applicant 
for permission to leave the country ‘Don’t you imagine you 
can get out of Germany to join your Jew. You are watched 
even as we are ourselves’ brings home the universality of the 
system of espionage.” 

So convinced am I of the truth of my friend’s description, 
and of the risks his relatives would run, if his identity could 
be traced, that, while enclosing my card, I prefer to remain 
anonymous.—Yours faithfully, 

A Lover oF LIBERTY. 


GERMAN RULERS AND LAW 


S1r,—When the time comes for resettling Europe one of the 
main difficulties will arise from the fact that solemn treaty 
obligations have always been regarded by German rulers as 
“scraps of paper.” It may or may not have been wise to 
insert the “ war guilt” clause in the last treaty, as arguments 
have been produced for and against its validity. There is, 
however, no shadow of doubt as to the deliberate violations 
of international law both by the Emperor William and Hitler 
in the matter of (1) the rape of Belgiunt in 1914 and now 
of half Europe ; (2) the use of poison gas ; (3) the bombing 
of civilian areas from the air ; and (4) unrestricted submarine 
and mine warfare on enemies and neutrals alike 

If a list of these violations, with documentary evidence 
from the treaties or conventions under which the law came 
into force, and similar irrefutable evidence of the intention to 
violate and of the violation, were inserted in the preamble of 
the next peace treaty, it would be a valuable safeguard against 
the recurrence of such barbarities as we are witnessing. The 
ipsissima verba of the German rulers could not hereafter be 
disputed. Memories are short ; memoirs are conflicting ; but 
such a record, to which the whole world subscribes, can never 
be lost sight of J. W. Meares. 
14 Cawley Road, Chichester. 


THE CLASSLESS STATE 


S1r,—On reading Mr. Harold Nicolson’s brilliant little book 
Why England is at War, which every Englishman should 
study, I was challenged by a casual reference in one chapter. 
Writing on Mein Kampf, he says of Hitler, “I am prepared 
to recognise, and praise, his institution of the classless State.” 
His inference (although I do not think that he would accept 
that interpretation) is that Mr. Nicolson sees, as one of the 
outcomes of the war, “a classless society” in England, and 
would welcome this. It appears to me that Great Britain has 
always been divided by class barriers; as has every civilisa- 
tion of which we have any record. Before the emergence of 
the Victorian Era we had largely a feudal form of government 
and culture, dominated by the landowner, who, as landlord of 
a county, or squire of a village, acted as the arbiter of the 
social and political activities of the system of which he was 
the centre. He generally occupied this position because of 
the comparative ignorance of his fellow citizens. With the 
growth of capitalism during the nineteenth century, money 
wealth, as distinct from land wealth, became increasingly 
dominant, the more so as general education became more 
widely diffused. But these divisions were again “split up” 
into finer sub-divisions. Many of us can recall how these 
operated in every market town or village: the county folk, 
the squire, the professional class, the tradespeople, the farm 
labourers, the church folk, and the chapel folk: each a dis- 


tinct type, and each making its own contribution to the whole. 
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These divisions (or alternatives to them) will, I trust, always 
continue, for finally they are based on an intellectual or cultura] 
foundation ; they recognise a differing outlook on life 

We may accept, without perturbation, the disappearance of 
a plutocratic domination of society (as largely exists in the 
United States at the present time), but Nature has provided 
us with a cultural aristocracy which cannot be destroyed, 
whatever changes there may be in our political or financial 
outlook. “Like draws to like,” whatever the social circum. 
stances; there have always been, and I believe always will be, 
born leaders to direct those who seek to be led. A “ classless 
society ” has been tried time and again (as in the “ U.S.S.R” 
at present), but eventually the natural aristocrat (as in ancient 
Greece) will accept the duty of leadership, and the less re 
sponsible citizen will willingly turn to him for guidance and 
government. This aristocracy is not dependent on title, money 
or position—in any deep sense it never has been—but will find 
its roots in a cultured soil, and its inspiration in an intellectual 
and moral background. Limited material resources will no 
retard its growth ; indeed, it often flowers more richly in the 
soil of poverty. No machine-made order of society can ever be 
permanent ; the present nightmare of Communism is a pass- 
ing phase. The fruits of personality are indestructible. They 
need alone a moral background, and the widest opportunities 
for education, to find their rightful place in the constantly 
changing kaleidoscope of life. 

The middle classes (as any other class) need never fear 
extinction. Nature has so arranged it that we all have a pan 
to play on life’s exciting stage. Mr. Scott-James seems te 
fear that reduced incomes will be reflected in decreased happi- 
ness ; that is life’s “great illusion.” Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, Meredith, were all poor men, but one can only envy 
their outlook on life. If the present war teaches us anew 
what the things are that are really valuable, it may be worth 
the cost. 

Hitler’s atheistic outlook finally stands condemned because 
it is material. He is a traitor to life, because he has no spiritual 
background. Better educated, if he saw himself as he was, 
he would have expired in unextinguishable laughter.—Yours 
sincerely, AnGus WATSON. 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 


THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE SOCIETY 


in,—The reference Mr. J. C. Hardwick asks for is St. John 
viii, 58. The crowning offence was, of course, the use, with- 
out ambiguity or periphrasis, of the Ineffable Name. 

The very interesting suggestion has been made—I forget 
by whom, and should be glad to be reminded—that Christ 
again made use of the Name at the time of His arrest (St. 
John xviii, 5), and that this was why “they went backward 
and fell to the ground.” It certainly offers a more satis- 
factory explanation than those usually given—as that they were 
“awestruck by the majestic looks of the Prisoner,” or that 
“there was some sort of scuffle, in which one or two people 
were knocked down,” and so forth.—Yours faithfully, 

DorotHuy L. SAYERS. 

24 Newland Street, Witham, Essex. 


S1R,—Miss Dorothy Sayers in rebuking your correspondent, 
Mr. Henry Savage, for not understanding Christianity, seems 
to take it for granted that Jesus did claim that he was God 
One of the difficulties about Mr. T. S. Eliot’s position, and 
presumably about Miss Dorothy Sayers’, is that there can 
never be any certainty on that matter. According to Prof. 
Guignebert, than whom no one living or dead has a better 
right to have an opinion upon the matter, Jesus never made 
such a claim. Prof. Guignebert says in his Fesus: “ Jesus 
then did not describe himself as ‘the Son,’ and it is even 
more improbable that those around him designated him thus. 
Such a strange idea would have been beyond them.” All 
that the ordinary mortal can do is to weigh carefully the 
evidence of the scholars, and one ordinary mortal, who some- 
times dares to call himself a Christian, believes that Prof. 
Guignebert is right. 

In any case, what service has been rendered to Christianity 
in the modern world if it can be proved that Jesus said he 
was God? We are immediately sent into a whirl of fantastic 
difficulties which merely side-tracks Christianity as a religion. 
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Was Jesus then God? Was he a God at seven years of age? 
[ don’t know whether such questions as these arise out of 
“solid ignorance,” but they are certainly relevant to the whole 
jssue of Christianity in our day, and, in the way I have asked 
them, they seemed to be blandly ignored by the form of 
Christianity with which Miss Sayers is apparently in 
sympathy.—Yours, E. G. Lee. 
Congelow, Prince George Avenue, Southgate, N. 14. 


PRAYERS IN PARLIAMENT 


Sir,—I have today received my copy of The Spectator of 
November 3rd, and have just read Sir Arnold Wilson’s 
interesting review of Mr. W. Ivor Jennings’ book Parliament. 
May I be allowed to point out that Sir Arnold is incorrect 
jn assuming that the Parliament at Westminster is the only 
one which is opened with prayer? The Parliament at Cape 
Town is also opened daily by prayer read by the Speaker— 
one day in English and one day in Afrikaans. The prayers 
include the famous one used by Van Riebert, the first 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. The Senate is also 
opened by prayer read by the President.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, JaMeEs Boyp. 
The Bringan, Fricker Road, P.O. Northlands, 
Johannesburg. 


THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


Sir,—I hate to disagree with “ Janus,’ but I was somewhat 
saddened by his remarks about the reception given by British 
sailors to submarine prisoners. The sailors doubtless felt 
ise of comradeship with men who face the same death as 
do themselves; who must act in obedience to orders, 
and who, in some cases, before the arming of merchant ships, 
have shown humanity at great risk to themselves. And even 
“Janus” could prove that these particular men had not 
deserved the spontaneous welcome back to life given them 
by our sailors, would it be a matter for blame or regret in the 
world of today if somewhere there had been an excess of 
kindness? —Yours faithfully, 
MARGERY PERHAM. 
°2 High Street, Oxford. 


writes: “In some cases I honestly think it would. 


[“ Janus ” 
There is a place for stern condemnation as well as for 
generous condonation. I admit that it is difficult to distin- 
But about airmen who deliberately come 
to take one example) 


guish the cases. 
down and machine-gun fishing-smacks 
I feel no doubt at all.”} 


DANUBIAN PROBLEMS 


Sir,—In an interesting review of my book Down River in 
your issue of last week, Mr. Anthony Powell sums up my 
argument in what I feel is a rather misleading fashion. Ac- 
cording to him, I maintain that the only solution to the 
problems of the Danubian basin is Communism, and I point 
“to the Soviet as the desirable anatomist of the Gordian 
knot.” 

This is not the case. In my final chapter, having drawn the 
threads of my argument in the rest of the book together, I 
suggest that a form of federation for the whole basin is the 
only durable solution (very largely for the reasons put forward 
by Mr. Hayek in his letter in the same issue), but I do not 
say that this can come by Soviet action alone. On the con- 
trary, I state it as my view, writing before the war broke out, 
that the U.S.S.R. should only be one of several Great Powers 
called in to guarantee and finance such a Federation. What 
I do say is that the example of Socialist experiment so close 
to them has made the people of Central and Balkan Europe 
impatient of the paradox that lies in great productive power 
on the one hand, and unemployment and underconsumption 
on the other ; and that future plans will have to provide for 
at least a drastic modification of this feature of modern finance- 
capitalism. Communism, or some form of indigenous 
Socialism, may indeed follow from the failure to carry through 
such plans, or from the extension of the war to this area ; but 
the chance is still there. 
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The problem of Pan-Slavism, to which I devote some space, 
is clearly separate, and I at no point suggest that an increase 
in Pan-Slav sentiment and activity can cut the Gordian knot, 
though it may give it an extra twist away from Pan-Germanism. 
It is obvious that if a new Pan-Slav wave swept up the 
Danube, it would not help Rumanians, or Magyars, or 
Austrians much, all of them non-Slav peoples. And in 
connexion with this point, I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Powell may be wrong in believing that Russia’s popularity 
with Czechs, Yugoslavs, or Bulgars has been undermined by 
her recent actions. An expansionist imperialism on the part 
of the Tsars was behind the movement in the old days, and 
a return of Russia to such a policy may fan the flames rather 
than damp them.—Yours, &c., 

JoHN LEHMANN. 

45 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1. 


SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON 
PHILOSOPHISES 


S1r,—There is surely some weight in Professor Joad’s con- 
tention that, if statements about electrons are only statements 
about correlations of experience, then statements about 
material objects, which are presented to our experience 
through electron-activities, should also be regarded as state- 
ments of correlations of experience. For myself, I see no 
reason to demur to that view, but I do demur to Professor 
Joad’s dictum that “It is perhaps inevitable that a philosopher 
should wonder whether any useful purpose is served when 
eminent physicists write philosophy.” Does this opinion 
apply to all eminent men whose minds are not wholly concen- 
trated on philosophy? Were Lord Balfour and Lord Haldane 
entirely without value in metaphysical speculation? Surely, 
whether any useful purpose is served by the incursion of 
minds eminent in other provinces of thought into metaphysics 
depends entirely, first, upon their intellectual equipment, and, 
second, upon the amount of study that they have given to the 
subject. Sir Arthur Eddington’s intellectual equipment is 
beyond cavil, and it will not easily be believed that he is 
offering to the public opinions upon a subject which he has 
not deeply studied. It will need, I think, more than the 
disdain of the professional for the amateur, which Professor 
Joad’s dictum admits and seems even to countenance, to 
dismiss so distinguished an amateur as Sir Arthur Eddington 
as a trespasser upon an alien sphere of thought—if only 
because modern physics, with its relativity and theories of 
Time and Space, is not so far, after all, from the proper 
subject matter of metaphysics.—Yours faithfully, 
Ecchinswell House, nr. Newbury. A. IRVING MUNTz. 


MEDICAL AID FOR CHINA 


S1r,—May we, the China Medical Aid Committee, on behalt 
of the Chinese people who have suffered two and a half years 
of a terrible war, appeal to your readers to help us in the 
humanitarian work it is trying to do for China’s sick and 
wounded? It may appear, immersed in our own war problems, 
somewhat unreal to ask for medical aid for China, but we 
do so knowing that our own wounded and sick will lack 
little that modern medical aid can give them. But 1t is not 
sc for China’s casualties, who have but small chance of 
medical, surgical or nursing care. 

The Chinese Red Cross had to be created after the war 
had started, and its task was too great for the resources at 
its command, though it is tackling it in a heroic way. As a 
small help, this committee sent out in the summer seven 
doctors and surgeons to work under the Chinese Red Cross, 
and undertook to maintain and supply them with medical 
and surgical necessities for the period of their service. The 
war makes it difficult for that promise to be kept, and we 
are now appealing to the public for support. Will you help 
China so that she may know that there are still people whose 
humanity is not limited by their own frontiers? 

Donations should be sent to Dr. E. R. C. 
Albany Street, N.W.1.—Yours sincerely, 

Mary L. Giicurist, Hon. Secretary. 

China Medical Aid Committee, 

3 Lemna Court, London, E. 11. 
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Books of the Day 





A Gospel of Creation 

The Gospel and the Church. A Study of Distortion and 

Its Remedy. By Charles E. Raven, D.D. (Hodder and 

Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 
ConsIsTING of the Master of Christ’s Merrick Lectures in 
America, this book is a brilliant example of the literature of 
theological controversy. As an exposition of Dr. Raven’s 
point of view, it could hardly be more effective. As an 
account of the falling-away, as he sees it, of Christian thinking 
and Christian institutionalism from the norms to be found 
in the teaching of Christ, and in the religious experience of 
the New Testament, it is no less trenchant in comment, and 
more deeply religious in feeling, than Harnack’s History of 
Dogma. 

Dr. Raven’s earlier chapters are devoted, after a preliminary 

exposition of “The Mystery of God,” as it is presented in 
the New Testament, to an examination of later Christian, 
especially patristic, thought about the significance of the order 
of nature and the order of history, and to a description of the 
growth of sacerdotal conceptions and political claims within 
the Church. The heart of his criticism on the first two 
subjects is that the Church went very far in the direction of 
abandoning reverence for the natural in the supposed interests 
of the supernatural ; while substantially the same indictment 
is relevant to the third subject. Influences at work— 
“gave to the priesthood and so to the Church a directly divine 
character, set them apart from the rest of the world 2s intruders 
into it from the other side of the gulf that separated the natural 
and the supernatural, and as Christ Himself was removed from all 
contact with humanity replaced Him as the Saviour und mediator 
by the hierarchy of His Church.” 

In all this description and analysis there is much with which 
every student of Christian history will agree. There was a 
morbid depreciation of the present world, and an atmosphere 
of escape, which, among other things, made it difficult to do 
full justice to the significance of Christ’s real human nature. 
At the same time, the picture which Dr. Raven paints is one 
that a redistribution of emphasis, such as other patristic 
scholars would certainly demand, would considerably affect ; 
while as to the progress of doctrine, and especially as to 
Christology, his verdicts, some of which are open to question 
on grounds of the theological interpretation of the relevant 
material, suffer from a certain hostility to the Greek meta- 
physical tradition which may be reasonable, but is not an 
attitude that can be assumed to be correct. The curious dis- 
satisfaction with the unchallenged acceptance by the Arians 
and their opponents of the major premise that “the Creator 
differs from the creature as the changeless from the change- 
able,” with the comment, which seems to me to have no 
justification whatever, that this is proof of “ the extent to which 
Greek thought had abandoned history, and distorted the 
Apostolic kerygma,” is an instance of the less happy and more 
violent elements in Dr. Raven’s thought. 

With “The Recovery of Nature,” and “ The Necessity of 
History,” the book turns towards the signs of hope and of 
truer religious syntheses. The former chapter is a striking 
piece of work. Dr. Raven’s own laboratory experience is a 
great help to him. The latter contains more matter of con- 
troversy, particularly as to the clash between Barthianism and 
Liberalism. His concern to do justice to both sides is clear ; 
while the insistence on “the recovery of the sense of the 
importance of history,” in which he is at one with an increas- 
ing body of Christian teachers, is one of the most encouraging 
of the Christian signs of the times. 

In the final chapter, “The Church and the Community,” 
the need for a new life in the Church, arising out of an ex- 
perience of the Holy Spirit similar to that characteristic of the 
Apostolic age, is impressively stated. As to the Church, Dr. 
Raven’s dissatisfaction with its present “form,” and with its 
attitude to its dogmas as “ irreformable,” and to its constitu- 
is patent. But there is no equally clear 
teps which, in his judgement, should here 
and now be taken. There is much solid work being done 
today, especially by younger Christian scholars, with regard 
to the doctrine of the Church. It is not such as to lead to 
immediate returns ; but that is a much more really hopeful 
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way of dealing with the theology and practice of the Church 
than to be severely critical, with the implied suggestion tha 
some present reconstruction which would make a greg 
difference is feasible. 

Dr. Raven is the most individualistic df living English theo. 
logians. That is not, in my opinion, always an asset. But 
it gives to his writings a first-hand character which even the 
most unfriendly critic would be bound to recognise and re. 
spect. And if he has the defects of his qualities, those 
qualities, at some points, touch greatness. J. K. Moztey, 


Balkan Survey 


Hitler's Route to Bagdad. By Barbara Ward, the Hon. Barbara 
Buckmaster, Clare Hollingworth, Vandeleur Robinson, Lilo 
Linke. (George Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


THis book provides thoroughly useful accounts of the pre-War 
state of affairs in Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Turkey ; most of the writing is attractive and nearly all of jt 
is very fairly stated. Miss Linke thinks well of the Turkish 
one-party State, while Mr. Vandeleur Robinson cordially hates 
the régime of General Metaxas, who claims to have established 
Greece’s “Third Civilisation” by banning Periclés and the 
spirit of Athens ; both these opinions would seem to be well- 
founded. Miss Ward’s excuses for Dr. Stoyadinovié and the 
“business aspect” are harder to justify, while one wonders 
whether, in her admiration for Dr. Maniu, Miss Buckmaster 
does not tend to mistake personal integrity for political 
wisdom. There are, however, many things for which both 
Miss Ward and Miss Buckmaster deserve the gratitude of 
their readers. Miss Ward admirably describes how Yugo- 
slavia “came into being independentiy of the Allies and in 
direct opposition to one of them—lItaly,” and how King 
Alexander’s solution of the constitutional deadlock in 1929 
“was merely to pursue with greater vigour the policy of 
centralisation which had produced the breach in the first 
place.” Miss Buckmaster is particularly interesting—the more 
so in view of Russia’s attitude today—about the Bukovina and 
Bessarabia, those key provinces of Rumania to which the 
foreign visitor very rarely penetrates. She sums up the 
economic problem of Bessarabia in the words, “ Bessarabia was 
California to Russia; to Rumania she is almost Siberia.” 

Miss Hollingworth, in her section on Bulgaria, has some 
good things to say about Balkan problems as a whole. There 
is clear and useful information about the Macedonian question 
with some good fruity stuff about I.M.R.O., whose great days, 
she writes, “ were over when it attached more importance to 
the shooting of a rival Macedonian than to the bombing of 
a Yugoslav express train or the assassination of a Serbian judge 
or general.” But Miss Hollingworth also points out most 
ably that “the Turks embalmed for the future the (Balkan) 
civilisation which existed before they came,” and “ Bulgaria, 
Serbia and Greece resumed their game of ‘ power politics’” 
in the nineteenth century just about at the point at which it 
had been interrupted. “The Balkans are now devoting them- 
selves,” she writes, “to the acquisition of civilisation ; but 
that which they possessed a few years ago is really 
nothing but a top-dressing of imiported modern inventions.” 
And yet there is a thread running through this book, a thread 
other than that of German pressure or Italian interest, and 
that is the effort now being made in all these countries to 
improve the health of the peasantry ; it is not only King Carol 
who is sending doctors to the villages. Indeed, it is in the 
Balkan countries today that doctors are free to improve health 
rather than to dress wounds; in the small countries which 
were once a byword for violence the arts of peace are in- 
creasingly cultivated, and if Balkan unity can be more fully 
realised, this process may yet b: saved from the terrible inter- 
ruption which has broken into the civilised life of the Finns. 
It is interesting, @ propos Miss Hollingworth’s reference to 
revisionist demonstrations in Bulgaria on the anniversary of 
the Treaty of Neuilly, that recent reports from Sofia stated 
that there were no celebrations of this kind this year. On 
the other hand, at a time when Turkey looks to the West 
for economic help to compensate for the interruption of her 
commerce with Germany, and at a time when her friendship 
is strategically vital to the Allies, Miss Linke’s warnings in 
her section on the future of Turkish policy are salutary. 


EvizaBETH WISKEMANN. 
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Sociology for Christmas 


Modern Man in the Making. By Otto Neurath. (Secker and 


Warburg. 16s.) 

Tuts is a lovely book. Whatever else one may have to say 
about it, its charm is undeniable and irresistible. Brightly 
coloured and clean of outline, the little pictorial symbols of 
the Vienna Institute of Visual Education deploy themselves 
jn formation, are massed in columns and pyramids, manoeuvre 
in intricate dances across the page; under the reader’s eye, 
the plague retreats and the trade cycle advances, birth-rates 
fall and mechanisation increases, trade routes creep out over 
the globe and political frontiers shift and solidify, the races 
of the earth meet and mingle, the balance of power swings 
around the production of iron and steel, oil, foodstuffs, coal 
and textiles ; haves and have-nots stand against the measur- 
ing rod, mankind unites against flood, famine and epidemic, 
divides into host:le groups warring or preparing war. 

It is a fascinating and delightful spectacle, so fascinating and 
so delightful that to criticise seems the height of ingratitude 
and captiousness. And yet 

For one thing, the text lacks every quality that the “ iso- 
types’ enjoy. F.uent and felicitous in symbol, Professor 
Neurath is verbally afflicted with two left feet. He is as 
unhappy out of h’s pictorial element as an albatross on land ; 
his sentences waddle painfully along, lurching from topic to 
topic by awkward and unsignposted transitions. Where they 
do no more than summarise the message of the symbols they 
are endurable ; where they supplement it with generalisations 
about “ modernity ” (whatever that may be) the origins of 
child-labour, or the relation between profits and war, they 
are atrocious. “Academic terminology is usually avoided,” 
says the blurb. It certainly is. But Professor Hogben is rash 
to claim, on Professor Neurath’s behalf, that he “ exposes the 
truth about human society as it is, and not as social institu- 
tions are distorted by the mirrors of academic fictions through 
a miasma of abstract nouns.” Professor Neurath uses abstract 
nouns as freely as the next man—only, whereas the competent 
academic generally makes some effort to define his terms (e.g., 
“profit ”), Professor Neurath does not. 

A graver criticism relates to the question-begging and 
argument post hoc ergo propter hoc which disfigures too 
many pages. Europe and the United States trade with the 
Southern and Eastern peoples. They also enjoy a higher 
standard of living than the latter. Therefore, the Southern 
and Eastern peoples “pay for” that higher standard. A 
diagram showing areas per head in countries around the 


Pacific illustrates the very silliest version of the “have and 
have-not Powers” argument. Pig-iron production in the 
U.S.S.R. mounted steadily through the 1930-33 world 


depression ; therefore, the U.S.S.R. was unaffected by that 
depression—this at a time when the whole of Southern Russia 
was famine-stricken because the Plan, confronted with a fall- 
ing world price of wheat, called for hugely increased exports. 
Statistics may be none the less pluperfect liars for being 
attractively presented ; there is still something to be said for 
logic. One or two of Professor Neurath’s tables remind one 
of some famous nonsense correlations obtainable from a dili- 
gent search of the available material: such as, for instance, the 
mathematically exact inverse correlation alleged to exist 
between the birth-rate of the United Kingdom and its annual 
import of bananas—or the ingenious relation by one statis- 
away by a little private research, of his 
One can 
one’s imaginaticn run very pleasantly on the possibilities 
symbolising these connexions, and doubt- 


tician, whiling time 
nual income to the fluctuations of the Pig Cycle. 





of schematising and 
less they would look very 
modernity or as instances of the integration of life in a 
complex community. But just as that Cretan liar Epaminondas 
destroys one’s faith in formal logic, so these statistical curiosa 


impressive either as indices of 


lead to scepticism of the “remorseless logic of facts.” 
When all is said and done, however, Modern Man in th: 
Making remains an achievemert impossible to ignore. Its 
content can get across to an audience which would not listen 
to the academic though he spoke with the tongues of men and 


f the 


of angels. It is no more tendentious than nine-tenths of 
works dealing with similar themes, and a hundred times more 
comprehensible and stimulating. To quote Professor Hogben 
again, this time in fuller agreement, it 


best in Descartes and the Daily Mirror.” 


‘ 


“combines all that is 
It is a contribution 
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to the building of the World Brain in which Mr. H. G. Wells 
sees the only salvation of the human race. (Suggestion to 
Mr. Wells: Why do not he and Professor Neurath col- 
laborate?) The World Brain may, like the individual brains 
of men, have some questionable ideas ; but if it is human to 
err, it is sub-human not to think at all. With so much sub- 
humanity, of this and other kinds, conspicuous in the world, 
this Christmas gift to good citizenship is doubly welcome. 
Honor CROOME. 


Disillusionment on the Left 


To-morrow is a New Day. By Jennie Lee. (Cresset Press. 


8s. 6d.) 

In the mining and industrial districts of Scotland the years 
immediately following the last War were a time of almost 
revolutionary ferment. Many of those who returned, de- 
mobilised after long delay, had been in the Army of Occupa- 
tion and had shared their rations with the starving German 
population. This experience had efficiently dispelled any 
bitterness that might have existed towards the working classes 
of Germany. In addition, there was a quickened sense of 
class solidarity, a more intense belief in the power of organised 
labour, and a greater determination than ever before to build 
a new world in which the common people of all countries 
would at last have an opportunity to lead a good life. These 
feelings of mingled resentment and idealism found expression 
in the crusading zeal with which the Scottish industrial pro- 
letariat supported Labour Party candidates. Here was one 
of the principal causes of the most important change in British 
politics during the last twenty years—the supplanting of 
organised Liberalism by the Labour movement. 

In 1919 Jennie Lee was fourteen years old. She was the 
daughter of a Fife miner, himself one of the early Socialist 
His grandfather had been an official of the Fife 
Miners’ Union. Earlier still, he had been victimised by the 
locsl colliery company for leading a strike. Then he had 
been elected to the Lochgelly Town Council, his opponent 
being his landlord, and during the campaign he had said what 
he thought about slum property owners. After the election 
he and his wife and children were thrown out on the street. 
Such events had burned themselves into the memory of the 
colliers of Fife. The Labour movement, as they believed, 
was to be the instrument of emancipation. 


pioneers. 


Miss Lee’s autobiography is largely a record of disillusion- 
ment. She was elected Member of Parliament for Lanark in 
a by-election in 1928 and held her seat during the period of 
the Labour Government. This is how she recalls the bulk 
of her colleagues: 

“Every political party has a percentage of ambitious people 

ready to do anything that carries the hope of promotion.... I was 
prepared for that. But what I was totally unprepared for was 
the behaviour of the solid rows of decent, well-intentioned, un- 
pretentious Labour back-benchers. In the long run it was 
they who did the most deadly damage. Again and again an effort 
was made to rouse them from their inertia. On every occasion 
they reacted like a load of damp cement. They would see nothing, 
do nothing, listen to nothing that had not first been given the 
seal of MacDonald's approval.” 
Yet when the blow fell it was MacDonald and his colleagues 
who bore the blame. The amazing lack of self-criticism 
which marks the Parliamentary Labour Party is one of Miss 
Lee’s main themes. The fault is always in their stars. 

“When three Labour leaders of such widely divergent tempera- 
ments as MacDonald, Snowden and Thomas decide to abandon 
the party they have belonged to all their lives, serious Socialists 
are bound to ask not what was wrong with their morals but what 
was wrong with their political philosophy.” 

Finally, after dealing faithfully with a Labour Party that has 
lost its way, Miss Lee turns on the middle-class Liberals. 
She finds them tolerant, sympathetic and humane. But it 
takes the brutalities of the Nazi concentration camp to sting 
them into anger. They are genuinely stirred by “the bright 
red of streaming b!ood and the deep blue-black of the marks 
of Merthyr or Glasgow 
mind. The 


But the greyness 
slums does not really disturb thei 
indictment is all the more convincing because the writer 


left by a whip.” 


peace of 


herself realises how necessary it is that the two objects of her 
attack should make common cause. She ends a most vital 
and stimulating book by reaffirming her conviction that liberty 


and avoidable poverty cannot live together DINGLE Foor. 
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A Modern Marco in Asia 
By Marco Pallis. (Cassell. 18s.) 


“At the outset I tried to climb peaks in a bodily sense ; 
but in the end I discovered the Lama, who led me upwards 
to the peaks of the spirit.” It was with Marco Pallis, in fact, 
as with others of us ; the peaks drew us to the Himalaya ; but 
when we reached the mountains we found that the passion 
for them matured into a wish to explore other heights. The 
explorer goes in a frame of mind prepared to accept the 
sense of quest in Tibetan Buddhism ; through his travels he 
learns his first spiritual lesson. For the life of the moun- 
taineer is ascetic in the Asiatic sense, where inessentials are 
sacrificed to make possible an endeavour undertaken. In 
Asia there is no virtue in merely renouncing worldly things ; 
the renunciation is a means of achieving a heightened 
awareness. 

The awakening of Awareness, the first way of annulling 
Ignorance, is the beginning of progress along the Path. The 
Path of Buddhism leads through struggles and difficulties to 
those difficult heights at which certain aspects of the Truth 
may be apprehended. It is in the nature of the Truth that it 
cannot be grasped by the general, but can only be reached 
by the pupil who has set out to learn. 

Marco Pallis, inspired one feels to some degree by the 
Boundless Compassion of the Teacher, attempts to guide the 
reader into the Tradition without debasing the Truth by 
making it available to the ignorant without effort. It is 
axiomatic in Tibet that there can be no spiritual progress 
without a teacher ; reading this book may therefore be com- 
pared to guideless climbing. The author takes the reader 
gently from Europe and the plains to the lonely snows of 
Asia. As he is led through the foothills, past the villages with 
their temples and irrigated fields, he is freed of arrogance 
so that he reaches the glaciers, the sources of the great rivers, 
in the state of mind of a pilgrim. The approach to the radiant 
snow peaks of Garwhal and Sikkim finally takes him into 
another world and a new state of awareness. 

The beautiful illustrations and the very interesting accounts 
of the country he travels through strongly support the author’s 
ultimate purpose. For much of the journeying is along 
familiar roads, along which ordinary travellers, amongst whom 
I would count myself, usually move dismally unaware of the 
import of their surroundings. Mr. Pallis conveys his learn- 
ing modestly and easily, as if the essential meaning of every 
historical incident had been thoroughly understood. 

Before assuming his task the author has experienced the 
meaning of the doctrine in his own person. But even when 
he adopts Tibetan robes he remembers that he is a European. 
There has been made available another presentation of Tibetan 
doctrine in Madame David-Neel’s book, recently published 
in a sixpenny edition. But that was an irrational exposition, 
very different from Peaks and Lamas. Mr. Pallis has stead- 
fastly refused any illogical short-cut, and throughout his 
book speaks as a European, well versed in his own tradition. 
Thus his argument is constantly illuminated by reference to 
the teaching of Christ. 

I find it difficult to forecast the effect of this important 
book on a true European, by which I mean one who has not 
already been slightly infected with the Oriental atutude. There 
is one point of contact with European thought, however, of 
which the author seemed quite unaware. I refer to the 
teachings of the psychologist Jung. When presented by word 
of mouth the conclusions of a lifetime of essentially scientific 
study seemed to me to be very close to the Buddhist teaching. 
Such a fact might help a European faced for the first time by 
the difficulties of such a concept as that of the Tantras, where 
every phenomenon by its existence calls into being a counter- 
part of opposite polarity. A phase of modern physics might 
also be found to correspond with the fundamental Buddhist 
notion whereby the highest truth is the understanding of the 
fundamental non-duality of precisely this apparent duality. 

Inescapably we look round today on a Europe spiritually 
barren. Some of us may feel that western civilisation has 
outgrown the resources of the religion on which it was 
nurtured ; others that since the Age of Enlightenment real 
Knowledge has diminished and been replaced by Reason, 
which is but a shadow of Knowledge. The Round of 
Existence presupposes a world populated by Yidags as a condi- 
tion immediately inferior to that of man. The poor wreiches 


Peaks and Lamas. 
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are beings in whom Desire has become an overmastering 
passion, and whose hungers are insatiable ; or who have given 
way to hatred, and to whom the whole world seems spitefy, 
The sufferings of these people sound familiar. The cayg 
of their sufferings, said the Buddha, is Ignorance, or the 
failure to understand the spiritual world about them. 
MICHAEL SPENDER, 


° ° 
Beginning and End 
Death's Other Kingdom. By Gamel Woolsey. (Longmans, 6s) 
The Last Days of Madrid. By Segismundo Casado. (Davies, 
8s. 6d.) 

“THE first star had appeared, and the scent of the huge 
night-smelling datura blossoms drifted towards us. . Two 
young workmen came by. *‘ Salud!’ they called, the Popular 
Front greeting. ‘Salud!’ Gerald answered rather half. 
heartedly, but I answered them too, ‘Go with God.’ Their 
harsh ‘ Salud,’ though it was spoken with friendly smiles, 
seemed to break rudely through the lovely evening sights 
and sounds like an aggression from other worlds.” Myr, 
Woolsey’s own idyllic southern world of settled comfort and 
sunshine was verging on disaster that evening as she revelled 
in her garden; and “across the tremendous barriers of the 
Sierra,” in Granada, another contented American lady, Helen 
Nicholson, was to write an almost identical book, entitled 
Death in the Morning, about her experiences. She, too, 
underwent air-raids and did all she could to help her neigh- 
bours, whom she loved dearly. In her case the planes were 
Republican. In Mrs. Woolsey’s, as she lived in a_ beautiful 
village near Malaga, that least pleasant of Andalusian towns, 
they were Nationalist. She writes with deep sympathy and 
appreciation, introducing us to a number of fine, real people, 
It seems strange that such a book—and so short—should con- 
tain so many mistakes ; but her story is very moving. 

In his sensitive preface to Colonel Casado’s account of the 
death-agonies of the Second Spanish Republic, and the leading 
part he himself played at its funeral, the translator, Mr. 
Rupert Croft-Cooke, claims that “when the whole wretched 
story of Spain’s tragic war emerges from the confusion of 
partisan nonsense that has darkened it,” the author’s name 
will be remembered as that of “an obscure officer who, with 
courage, vision and decision, did more than his duty.” This 
judgement rightly conveys the book’s great but single merit 
as the honest apologia of an efficient soldier and sane patriot, 
member of the world’s proudest and most uncompromising 
race, who assumed momentary greatness in accepting the 
extreme responsibility of admitting defeat. Such surrender 
was to him doubly painful, for, believing with sincere Spanish 
fanaticism in the justice of his cause, he not only felt the 
enemy to be evil personified but included in_ this 
abhorrence those who opposed him in his own camp. Fight 
ing “an impudent invasion,” his true Spain, the Republic, 
was itself betrayed by foreign devils—the Russians—and by 
compatriots no better than the Fascists, for they too, the 
Communists, were agents of a foreign Power. 

One trusts Colonel Casado’s record of what he did for 
Spain and why, in the circumstances, he had to rebel 
against Negrin, whose Communist supporters—and masters 
—were as determined to prolong that bloodshed as their fellow 
sectaries in this country are eager to call off the present 
war. We like instinctively this scornful Spanish officer, 4 
man of honour, wholehearted in action, simple in thought, 
highsounding in words. How true he is to type! Those few 
clear blasts on his own trumpet carry an untranslatable echo 
of conviction. His report is very interesting and appealing 
—yet, curiously, somewhere in the English reader’s mind he 
casts a shade of doubt. Perhaps it was in the nature of the 
Spanish civil war that this should be so: there were too 
many sides to it. But in Spain black is jet, white dazzles the 
eyes ; and because, even in the Centre, half-measures are un- 
thinkable, the Colonel’s description of the various _parlia- 
mentary forces—to choose an instance which we can check— 
is true, but not the whole truth. 

Mr. Croft-Cooke, whose translation is slightly careless, 
suggests that so objective a history as Casado relates will add 
no fuel to the dying flames of party feeling over Spain ; but 
our Communists have already abused the ex-Colonel as 4 
traitor and a British tco!: now they will tear his book t 
pieces. JOHN Marks. 
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Recent Verse 


By Michael Roberts. (Faber. 6s.) 

By Christopher Caudwell. (Bodley Head. 6s.) 

By W. H. Davies. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 
By E.H W Meyerstein. (Oxford 


Orion Marches. 
Collected Poems. 
The Loneliest Mountain. 
Sonnets and Other Poems. 
University Press. §s.) 


Mr. MIcHAEL RosBeERTS is what cricketers call a “good all- 


rounder.” He writes poetry, edits it, criticises it and theorises 
about it; and in each capacity he is distinguished and 
proficient. His versatility makes him very representative of 


his generation, for he is intimately familiar with the problems 
and achievements of his contemporaries ; and, in his own 
practice, he has worked over much of the ground that they 
cover. Again, like the “all-rounder,” he is not in any one 
réle the equal of the most successful specialists. He is not 
a major originating figure ; his achievement is rather to draw 
together the work of others in a standard of practice and 
judgement. Orion Marches accordingly is the work of a 
well-informed and receptive mind, adapting new inventions 
and handling with skill the legacies of a comparatively novel 
idiom. Mr. Davies and Mr. Meyerstein remind us that the 
instruments of verse have been radically modified in recent 
years. Mr. Roberts shows how well they can be used with 
taste and discrimination. His verse is strongly marked by 
current influences—H.M.S. Hero has the neat fine-stepping 
movement of Marianne Moore’s Jerboa, and in Public Library 
and Temperance Festival Mr. Spender and Mr. Auden seem 
to shake hands from opposite pages—but they are usually 
subdued to a good use. Mr. Roberts is least successful when 
he uses vaguely evocative images (“the limping poet with 
the sad eyes” and, worse still, the inevitable “ airman”) to 
bring an undertone to the surface ; but his purely descriptive 
poems are vivid and firmly outlined, his imagery is free from 
staleness, and he maintains the verbal decorum that one would 
expect from an _ experienced Mr. Roberts is not 
“hopelessly a poet,” in the sense that perhaps a dozen living 
writers are, but he is a talented and attractive versifier. 
Christopher Caudwell is not dissimilar in his equipment, 
though his verse is somewhat embryonic. Like Mr. Roberts, 
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Caudwell managed to contribute to criticism, philosophy ang 
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science, as well as poetry, without any loss of unity in his 
approach. His Collected Poems is his fourth posthumous pyb. 
lication and his death in the Spanish Civil War gives a tragic 
appositeness to the Latin epitaph which he himself translated 
at the age of seventeen: 
“ Unhappy men, who roam, on hope deferred 

Relying, thinking not of painful death! 

Here was Seleucos, great in mind and word, 

Who his young prime enjoyed but for a breath. 

In world-edge Spain, so far from Lesbian lands 

He lies, a stranger on uncharted strands.” 


In his poetry Caudwell was profoundly influenced by 
Donne. Much of his verse is an intellectual fantasia on the 
theme of sexual passion, and he frequentiy catches both the 
brusque turn of phrase and the feverish quickness of wit 
which characterise Donne’s earlier poetry. The Hair, in par. 
ticular, is an undisguised imitation of Donne in every detail, 
Caudwell is a slovenly versifier at times, and he seldom shakes 
off Jacobethan rhetoric; nevertheless he is capable of vigorous 
effects and lively “conceits.” His Collected Poems certain 
increases one’s regret that a talent of so much promise hg 
been extinguished. 

Mr. W. H. Davies’s reputation is too familiar to be touched 
by either praise or dispraise in a brief notice. The Loneliex 
Mouniain which, Mr. Davies writes, “ends my career as 4 
living writer,” is a collection of short lyrics in characteristic 
vein. Like all Mr. Davies’s poems they are simply con 
structed, naif, sometimes gently sly, miniature in proportiog, 
effortlessly contrived, touched with homely sentiment, skilful 
rounded and finished. In his particular kind of tiny lyrica 
pretty, tinkling bell-note—Mr. Davies has proved himself 
master. It may not be to everyone’s taste, but the mastery is 
indisputable. 


« 


Mr. Meyerstein, I am afraid, provokes me to such levity that 
I can share the feelings of Groucho Marx confronted with Mrs, 
Rittenhouse. Mr. Meyerstein is “an eavesdropper of loveli- 
ness.” Visiting Keats’s house, his mind is unable to repress 
“the mad leap of a nightingale that soars,” and he “ bears 
testimony ” that “a martin grazed one window with a clang.” 
These must have been very poetic birds. The commonly 
observable nightingale is scarcely given to mad leaps and soar- 
ings, and I still believe that nothing smaller than a buzzard 
could “graze one window ” (or for that matter, two windows 
with a “clang.” Mr. Meyerstein, however, goes solemnly on, 
in puffy language and great earnestness of purpose. 

DESMOND HAWKINS. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 15 


AN eminent writer recently pointed out the extreme rarity 
in English literature of passages devoted to the description of 
a happy day. Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are 
offered for the most interesting descriptions, either autobio- 
graphical or imaginative, of a completely happy day. Entries 
should not exceed 350 words in length. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 15.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, December 29th. The Editor reserves the right to print, it 
part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitor 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor 
is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 13 


THE customary prizes were offered for nicknames coined 
from an abstract quality (on the model of “ Capability” 
Brown) to fit any five of the twelve gentlemen whose names 
recur lower on this page. Of the twelve, Sir John Simon, 
Sir John Reith, and Lord Nuffield were the most frequently 
chosen, Messrs. Auden and Isherwood, Mr. Vic Oliver, and 
(surprisingly) Lord Beaverbrook the least popular. Sir John 
Simon’s nicknames made rather arid reading, Legality, 
Frigidity, Suavity, Solvency and Sagacity being about the most 
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ROYAL MAIL 


TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES TO 
BRAZIL, URUGUAY and ARGENTINA 


For further particulars apply te 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, &.¢.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER CARDIFF - GLASGOW 





MORE NEED 


THAN EVER for his 
magnificent service 


During the last War the Life-Boat Service rescued over 5,000 lives 
and saved from destruction over 180 vessels with their cargoes. | 
In this spirit it will carry on now—whatever the difficulties 








THE 
QUIET WORLD 
OF NATURE 


BERNARD GOOCH 


‘It is some time since I enjoyed a nature 
book as much as I| have enjoyed this 


one! °—SUNDAY TIMES. J///ustrated &s 6d 


the bodley head 





A Suffolk Coxswain 


and dangers. 











| 


During I15 years the public of Great Britain has supported this | 


magnificent cause, and the Service relies on you to aid it now. 


Send in your contribution, however small, as your share in | 


this great work. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROW BY, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. ¢ . SATTERTHW All §, O.B.E., Secretar 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 








BANK OF CHOSEN 











rernment.) 


Subscribed Capital : Yen 40,C00,000. 
Paid - up Capital: Yen 25,000,000. 


Head Office: Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea). Foreign Exchange Dept.: Tokyo, Japan 


BRANCHES : 


Japan Proper: Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka (2), Kobe, Shimonoseki, 


Chosen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpo, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen, 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyengyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), 
Rashin, Yuki. 
Kwantung : Dairen, Ryojun 
China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin (2), Peking, Chinan, 
Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan, Hsuchow 
U.S.A.: New York. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 
St. Clement's House, 27, Clements Lane, €E.C.4. 
1 a: Foreign Chosengink, London.” — Telephone: Mansion House 3617 








BREATHING 


VAPE X 


DESTROYS COLDS 
AND CATARRH 


When you catch a cold, a relentless 


war begins in your system between 


the invading germs and the “ soldier ” 


phagocytes in your blood stream. 


Germ-life can double itself in 30 


minutes, but your phagocytes cannot. 


At the first sign of a cold, 
therefore, prepare to help 
yourself, Use Vapex without 
delay. Put a drop on your 
handkerchief and _ breathe 
deeply of the pleasant and 
powerful antiseptic vapour, 
which searches out the germ 
colonies in the warm recesses 
of the nose and throat and 
destroys them in thousanas, 
thus removing the cause of 
your trouble. 


That is how Vapex conquers 
colds. Each new breath of 
the germicidal vapour from 
your handkerchief reduces 
the enemy’s strength and so 
assists your natural resources 
safely and surely to dispel 
the attack. 


Breathe your cold away 


You can actually feel the 
good effects of Vapex from 
the start. It quickly opens 


up a way through the mucus- 
laden passages of your nose 
and throat, the germicidal 
vapour penetrating far be- 
yond the reach of ordinary 
remedies. Your head clears, 
“ stuffiness ” is relieved and 
congestion is broken up. 
With easier breathing, the 
whole respiratory system is 
stimulated to increased resis- 
tance .. . and soon your cold 


is gone ! 


Vapex as a. Preventative 


You can avoid colds this 
Winter by using Vapex 
regularly particularly 


when you are feeling “ out 
of sorts,” for that is when 
you are most easily attacked 
by germs which are broadcast 
by other sufferers. Keep 
Vapex always handy and put 
a few drops on your hand- 
kerchief each morning before 
you go out. 


a / 


From your Chemist, 2 - @ 3/- 


ISSA 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. 


ae 


LISTEN TO GRACIE 


Christmas Eve 


at 8.40 p.m. 


and 


DO PLEASE REMEMBER 
MAIDA VALE HOSPITAL'S 
WAR AGAINST NERVES 


Gift — MAIDA VALE 


N 
Please Ear-mark your 
HOSPITAL FOR NERVOUS 
} | LONDON, W.9. 


DISEASES, 


LISS DSS STN dh 


LTD 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


plausible of an obvious lot. Mortality was the most taking 
name for Mr. Charles Morgan, who in other entries 
assigned Morality, Ideality, Prolixity, Sincc-.:; and Precocity ; 
Sensibility was the best for Mr. Gielgud, who was also given 
Sonority, Grandeur and Sensitivity ; of the many suggestions 
for Sir John Reith, Propriety was much the most pleasant, 
with Uplift, Impeccability, and Radio-activity coming next ; 
Commander King-Hall was offered Correspondence, Psitti- 
cosity, Propaganda and (in about every second entry sub- 
mitted) Publicity ; Reverberation, Braggadocio, Quixotry, and 
Expressibility were about the best of the suggestions for Lord 
Beaverbrook, and Gratuity, Providence, Munificence, Subsidy 
and Inexhaustibility for Lord Nuffield; Mr. Godfrey Winn 
disappointed expectations badly, acquiring (out of a peculiarly 
unimaginative lot) nothing of more moment than Fatuity, 
Banality, and Garrulity; Anthologibility was the best that 
could be done for Mr. Auden, Collaboration the best for Mr. 
Isherwood, and Unity the best for the two of them together ; 
no one who attempted Mr. Vic Oliver hit the mark. It did aot 
seem to the judge that there was any entry which deserved 
to be awarded the first prize. Prizes of tos. 6d. are conse- 
quently given to M. R. Ridley, Stephen Bylansen, E. M. 
Bancroft, and H. A. Power, and the rest of the prize money 1s 
carried forward to an occasion when the merit displayed is 
in excess of the amount normally available to reward it. 


Prize-winning Entries. 


Sagacity Simon 

Braggadocio Beaverbrook 

Anthologibility Auden 

Propriety Reith 

Inexhaustibility Nuffield 
STEPHEN BYLANSEN. 


Legality Simon 
Ideality Morgan 
Hospitality Nuffield 
Polish Gielgud 
Uplift Reith 
M. R. RIDLEY. 


Mortality Morgan 
Gratuity Nuffield 
Fatuity Winn 
Grandeur Gielgud 
Urbanity Oliver 
H. A. Power. 


Suavity Simon 
Reverberation Beaverbrook 
Providence Nuffield 
Ubiquity King-Hall 
Sensibility Gielgud 

E. M. BANCROFT. 
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YOUR WILL 


It is almost too evident that in a time of 

emergency the need to have made a will is 

underlined; also the need to have chosen an 
Executor who is capable 
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Increasingly people are turning to the 
corporate body rather than to the relative 
or friend. The Westminster Bank is here 
able to offer you a service. 

Should you appoint the Bank as your 
Executor your estate has the benefits of 


(a) Atrained staff to deal with difficulties 

(6) An administration which cannot be 
biased 

(c) Officials who may be consulted at 
any reasonable time, and are pledged 
to secrecy 

(d) Immense resources behind your trust 








Inquiries will be gladly answered at any branch of 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
whose TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT has a temporary 
headquarters at 
Priory Mansions, Bath Rd., Bournemouth 
but new business proposals and matters of urgency may still 
be discussed at 53 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 


Trustee Offices also in BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER, and PICCADILLY 
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Ir the stock markets lack anything worthy of the name og 
general trend they at least contrive to tick over on highly 
selective lines. In war conditions, which make investment 
analysis and forecasting a more tentative business than eye 
it was, who can reasonably look for more? We should qj 
be thankful that values, taken as a whole, are holding up 
so well and that the market machinery is working g% 
smoothly. In the last week there has been a noticeable 
quieting down in the gilt-edged section but the fact tha 
prices have kept so steady—they are well above the official 
minima—is sufficient evidence of the basic strength of the 
position. Taxes have to be paid next month and there is q 
Government loan in the offing, so that we do not need t 
look far to discover why fresh buying is restrained. 

This week’s activity in the speculative greups has beea 
concentrated on textile and base metal shares. I think the 
buying of textile shares has the more logical foundation 
Everybody knows that war has brought a long overdue 
prosperity to the cotton and wool trades Most firms in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire are workiry: to capacity and 
although the rise in raw cotton has disturbed new business 
arrangements it at least ensures that those carrying stock 
feel more comfortable. How far Excess Profits Tax is going 
to cut into earnings has still to be seen but it is not being 
over-optimistic to assume that after texation has been met 
many companies will be able to give shareholders a mor 
generous deal than has been possible for many years 

* * * * 
BASE METAL PRICE POLICY 

The market’s sudden enthusiasm for copper, lead and 
zinc shares I find more difficult to understand. In raising 
the maximum prices of these non-ferrous meials to virtually 
the world level the Metal Control has sprung a surpris: 
although it has recently been clear that some adjustment was 
desirable. From the producers’ point of view, however, 
there is very little in the change because their agreements 
to sell to the Government at lower prices still stand. So 
far as ome can see, the immediate benefits to the mining 
companies will be confined to the marketing of such portion 
of their output as is not covered by their arrangements with 
the Government. Whether, on the strength of this raising 
of prices, the companies will be able to renew their agree- 
ments next September on more favourable terms is another 
matter. Bargaining with the Government is, in these days, 
a procedure whose results it is quite impossible to predict 
and in any event September, 1940, is rather a long way off. 

* * + * 
LANCASHIRE COTTON RECOVERY 

For tangible proof of the cotton trade recovery one need 
not look further than the results of the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation. Profits, at £582,807, have risen by £278,382, 
so that there is enough to cover debenture interest 
(£75,000), the § per cent. preference dividend (£68,875), 
put £155,000 to depreciation reserve, as a year ago, another 
£150,000, against nil, to general reserve, and make a start 
with ordinary dividends by paying 7} per cent. This is 3 
spectacular recovery which eclipses my own estimates, 
hopeful as I have always been of the Corporation's 
prospects. The non-cumulative {1 preferences have risen 
from 17s. 6d. to 20s. 9d. and the {1 ordinaries from 
16s. 6d. to 20s. 3d. What is the scope for further improve- 
ment? 

Unfortunately, a good deal depends on the company’s 
liability to Excess Profits Tax. As matters stand under the 
proposals in this year’s Finance Bill the liability would be 
heavy, profits having been very low in the “ standard” 
period but the Chancellor has already intimated that he will 
be prepared to temper the wind in such cases by amending 
legislation next April. On the trade side I should say that 
the outlook is promising. Government orders are likely 
to keep the spindles well occupied for a long time ahead, 


(Continued on page 914) 
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= ——-—-—-QUEEN’S HALL- : 


(Sole Lessees: Messrs, Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


Royal Choral Society 


Patron: His Majesty The King. 


Saturday, December 30th, 1939, at 2.30. 


CAROLS 


JOHN GOSS 
DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


All seats reserved 5/-, 3/6, 2/4. 
Saturday, January 6th, 1940, at 2.30. 


MESSIAH 


SOBEL BAILLIE 


/ 
i 
! 
MARY JARRED ] 
' 
! 
i 








(Handel) 


HEDDLE NASH 
KEITH FALKNER 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 

1 7/6, 5/-, 3/6, 2/4. 

Hall (Tele.: 


All seats reserve 


Box Office, Queen's Langham 2828) and usual agents 


Le 
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Birth 
Control 
To-day 


By Marie Stopes 


Illustrated : pocket siz 
Other Standard Works by the same Author: 


“MARRIED LOVE” - : - - - . ° 6/- 
U.K. post 4d 


“ENDURING PASSION” ° ° ° e - ° 6/- 
(Continuation of “ Married Love”) U.K. post 4d 
“THE HUMAN BODY” ° ° ° . ° ° 3/6 
(Illustrated coloured atlases) U.K. post 6d 
“CONTRACEPTION ” ° ° ° : ° ° ° 15/- 
Its Theory, History and Practice (Illustrated) U.K. post 9d 
At i kseller t t (i & { l Postage extra) fror 
The Secretary, 106, WHITFIELD ST., W.1. 
(Incorpor ! by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office > 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capit . cane - oon one £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund - a one wee ase £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve se won . - ws £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
I Rank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zea l, issue lelegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Cir r Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Dey ts for fixed periods received 


KINGSWAY. (Hlol. 5612.) Twice Daily at 2.30 and 7.45. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
\ traditional Chinese play. 
Prices from 1s. 6d. All Bookable. 








RUDOLF STEINER HALL. Actors Company. Baker Street Station. 
Evenings 8.0. Thursday, Saturday, 2.30. 1/6—6/-. Pad. 8219. 


No Evening Performance, Saturday, Dec. 23. Daily Mats. Xmas week. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


MARTITA HUNT, MARIUS GORING, ALEC GUINNESS. 








LAST-MINUTE PRESENTS 


can still be bought at Bumpus today and tomorrow. 
The best books can be chosen quickly, and Book 
‘Tokens are on sale. 


EXCHANGE YOUR BOOK TOKENS AT BUMPUS 
J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1790 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1. 


Mayfair 3601 
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GRACIE 
FIELDS 


will be broadcasting an appeal for 
all Hospitals on Christmas Eve 
(Sunday Evening next) at 8.40 p.m. 
from all stations. 

Gifts can be ear-marked for particular 
Hospitals. 

We earnestly hope that you will 
remember the work of Cancer Treat- 
ment and Research now being so 


vigorously carried on at 


Che Royal 


Cancer 
Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA COMPANY 





RESULT OF RECENT DEVELOPMENT 
ORE PROVED AT DEPTH 


THE annual general meeting of The South West Africa Company, 
Limited, was held on Wecember 19th at Southern Hou-c, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Wougal Malcolm, K.C.M.G. (the chairman), 
account, at £149,406, shows a reduction of £48,000 over last year’s 
figure of £197,761, our sales for the year under review having 
been less than those for the previous tweive months. Interest and 
sundry receipts, South-West Africa, is slightly less than last year 
Dividends on investments and interest appears in this year’s profit 
and loss account at £27,610, against £33,332 in our last accounts, 
last year’s figure having included certain non-recurring items. 
Balance of profit on investments and shares realised naturally 
varies from year to year, and the amount shown in the account 
before you is £285, compared with £1,678 last year [he amount 
transferred from land sales suspense account ts {£12,553 against 
last year’s figure of £5,720, and represents cash received during 
the year in respect of farms sold. ‘lhere rema‘ns a balance profit 
carried to the appropriation account of £79,720, after aliowing for 
directors’ percentage of profit, which, of course, is calculated after 
making provision tor the depreciation of investments for the year. 

Sir Edmund Davis, in his speech to the shareholders last year, 
referred to the reserves of concentrates between the sixth and 
seventh levels at our Abenab Mine. I am pleased to be able to 
state that recent development has now enabled our general repre- 
sentative in South-West Africa to make an estimate of the reserves 
existing down to the eighth level, which estimate very considerably 
increases the figure referred to in the chairman's speech last year, 
notwithstanding the fact that, in the meantime, the mine has been 
producing steadily month by month. 

I must now turn to the forecast made last year by our late chatr- 
man that the balance of profit for the year with which we are 
now dealing should be sutficient to warrant the declaration of a 
dividend of § per cent. with a bonus of 12 per cent. As you will 
gather trom the accounts, our profit for the year does approximate 
very closely to the amount necessary to pay a dividend of 5 per 
cent. plus a bonus of Io per cent. 
to circumstances which the shareholders will appreciate were entirely 
beyond the control of the directors, our investments have suffered 
from the general decline in values, and at the date of the balance- 
sheet showed a deprecation of £111,028. Subsequently the out- 
break of war, with the resultant weakness of the stock markets, 
caused a further decline in values, with the result that at one time 
our figure of depreciation amounted to £159,000 

In view of all the unknown possibiniies of these g.ave times 
your board feels that the carry forward until next year should be 
substantial. They have in consequence deemed tt advisable to 
adopt what may at first sight have seemed to some of you to be 
an ultra-conservative policy and to recommend to the shareholders 


said: Ore sales 


that the dividend in respect of the company’s financial year ended 


June 30th, 1939, should be § per cent. without bonus. 

An investment company holding a large block of shares in our 
company has approached your directors with the suggestion that 
the capital of your company should be reduced by 50 per cent. 
and a return of 10s. per share made to the shareholders on the 


grounds that the working capital required for the operations of the | 


company does not justify the substantial figure represented in the 
balance-sheet by “ investments and shares in other companies.” It 
was suggested that the necessary funds to carry out this proposal 
should be provided by the sale of whatever quantity of our invest- 
ments m ght be necessary to produce the sum of £265,903. 

The matter was considered by your board, who came to the 
conclusion that the proposal was contrary to the best interests of 
the shareholders as a whole because it would involve the sale at a 
heavy loss of practically all the investments which are saleable 
under present conditions and leave the company with no means of 
providing the working capital which it may require at any moment 
for the proper carrying on of its activities. 

The proposal is, however, one which it would be proper to lay 
before the shareholders for their views as soon as a return of normal 
conditions admits of its being given effect to without depriving the 
company of the liquid resources which ‘ts business demands 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 





A CALL t©0 August income for Decem- 





: = . ber needs—that is our 

L) ‘ sd 
CHILD LOVERS position. And we have 
to feed and clothe many 


boys and girls whom we have saved from harmful con- 
ditions of living. What are we to do? These children 


depend entirely upon us. We cannot fail them. Do 
please send a gift to 

™ CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY 
P wd / ; Est. 1 Patron H.M. the King 
Cider Herbert H. ¢ i i Leghaw Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 912) 


profit margins will be reasonable, if somewhat smaller thap 
the excessive margins of recent weeks, and the stock positigog 
looks healthy. I should say that the 7} per cent. ordinary 
dividend, assuming the continuance of war conditions, jg 
well assured. On that basis the ordinary shares yield jus 
over 7 per cent. At 20s. gd. the non-cumulative § per 
cent. preferences return about 4} per cent. but they have q 
conversion right into the ordinary at par until March, 1951, 
That gives them a speculative flavour apart trom their 
merits as a well-covered investment. 


* * * * 
CARRERAS PROFIT MARGIN 


Carreras, the cigarette and tobacco manufacturers, 
achieved their record profit last year through an increased 
demand for their established brands and in spite of a lower 
profit margin. In announcing this at the meeting on 
Tuesday, Mr. Edward S. Baron also said that the new year 
had begua well despite the many problems with which the 
tobacco trade has been faced. He declined to prophesy, 
but he showed that the company is pursuing a cautious 
policy both by setting aside an exchange reserve and by 
equipping an additional small-scale factory to meet any 
emergency. Nearly the whole of the past year’s £400,000 
profit increase had, he reported, been absorbed in taxation. 
At the moment the outlook seems reasonably bright on the 
assumption that public spending power is well maintained, 
It is certain, however, that the profit margin on orders for 
the Services is a modest one. 


* + 7 * 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA COMPANY 


The possibility of a return of capital must often have 
been in the minds of the shareholders when they looked 
at the South West Africa Company’s important investment 
portfolio. Sir Dougal Malcolm, at this week’s miceting, 
again whetted shareholders’ appetites but deferred their 
hopes. He disclosed that the company had been asked by 
an investment trust holding an important block of shares 
to make a capital return of 50 per cent. by selling enough 
investments to raise £265,903. For the time being the 
board have rejected the proposal. The investments have 
depreciated since the outbreak of war; at one time the 
depreciation was as much as £159,000 ; it is still not less 
than £130,000, and the company has had to provide 
£150,000 for depreciation reserve. Thus the board felt 
that it would be unwise to dispose of nearly all the invest- 
ments at a heavy loss and leave the company with ao 
reservoir of extra working capital. But he hinted that when 
trade returns to normal it may be possible to take another 
view. 

* * * * 


BARCLAYS BANK (D.C.O.) 


It is apparent from Sir John Caulcutt’s remarks at the 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) meeting 
that the sharp rise in the cash holding disclosed in the 
balance-sheet was the result of precautionary measures taken 
over a considerable period. At £34,663,000, Sir John 
explained, the cash holding was 32 per cent. of liabilities. 
That meant some sacrifice of earning assets but it put the 
bank in a position in which it could face all emergencies. 
Since September 3oth he stated, the value of investments had 
shown a material recovery, but he did not indicate whether 
trading conditions had allowed any redistribution of assets 
as between cash and advances. 

As was to be expected, his view of prospects in the areas 
in which the bank operates was moderately hopeful. Prices 
of primary products have improved and in South Africa, 
despite the curbing effect of the Government’s gold price 
policy, gold output was increasing and producers seemed 
to be safeguarded against any substantial rise in costs. While 
shareholders in this progressive bank may have to be 


(Continued on page iit.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


DIVIDEND 6} PER CENT. 


Tue fourteenth ordinarv central meeting of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was held, on December 14th, in 


Londor.. 
sir john Caulcutt, K.C.M.G., the chairman, said: Taking the 
liabilities of the balance-sheet, current, deposit and other accounts 
total £106 millions, being £7 millions more than last year. ‘The 
note circulation, at £.1,461,000, shows an increase of £230,000, whilst 
acceptances, &c., at £5,710,000, are nearly £700,000 more than a 
year ago. On the assets side of the balance-sheet, cash in hand 
and at bankers has increased by over £8 millions, and now stands at 
{£34,063,000, representing a 1atio of 32 per cent. to liabilities. 

“Shareholders may be interested to observe that, during the year, 
we took measures to increase our cash resources in various territories 
in which we are established, with a view to meeting emersgency con- 
ditions. suc as*hate ‘now arisen. Ii will be recognised that such 
measures must bring with them some sacrifice of earning power, but 
we have felt ihat event; have justified our action. 

Money at cail is halved at £501,000. Bills discounted, at 
{£12,463,000, are {2} millions higher than last year, whilst invest- 
ments, at {,30,193,000, show a reduction. 

Our shareholders and friends in South Africa will also be in- 
terested to know that, in addition to subscribing for and holding 
substantial amounts of Union Government stocks, the commercial 
banks are able to give material support in applying tor large amounts 
of the Government issues of Treasury bills. 

The value of our investments has shown material recovery since 
the Gate of the ba:ance-sheet. Advances, at {£32,387,000, are reduced 
by some £800,000. Bank premises account stands at £,2,769,000, 
being {204.004 higner than a year ugo. The net profit for the year 
under review is 703. which shows a decrease of approximately 
{£25,000 on the previous vear. A sum of £170,000 has been carried 
to contingency account, against £100,000 last year, when, however, 


4414 


£75,000 was added to the reserve. I. is proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 3} per cent. (actual), making 6} per cent. for the year, 
upon the “ and “ B™ shares, the same as last year, and to carry 


forward £154,442. 

in South Aurica the gold mining industry has continued to make 
progress, and mew records were established in respect of the monthly 
tonnage treated and the quantity and value of the fine gold won. 
In the year 1938 the total production of gold in the Umion consti- 
tuted a new record. the output exceeding 12 million fine ounces, and 
being valued at over £86 millions, or £4 millions more than the 
figure for the previous yeat 

The Government announced in August last its intenuon to appro- 
priate the proceeds from the realisatioa of gold above 150 shillings 
per fine ounce, but has intimated its readiness to give due considera- 
tion to any serious increase in mining costs likely to hamper the 
industry 

his been announced by the Department of Agriculture that 
the 1939-40 wool clip of the Union is expected to amount to 
approximately 246 million lb., a slight increase over the previous 
season’s production, and it is understood that an agreement has 
been entered into whercby the British Government would partici- 
pate as a buyer of South African wool. 

In Southern Rhodes‘a, despite exceptionally heavy rains, which 
advetsely affected summers crops, and hampered operations on small 
mining propositions, general trading conditions have been well 
maintained. In Northcra Rhodesia also satisfactory conditions have 
obtained, as a result of the continued activity in the mining 
industry. 

In East Africa, agriculture has suffered from a shortage of 
rainfall, as well as extensive damage by locusts to growing crops. 
In 1938 the total exports from East African territories approxi- 
mated £124 millions, a reduction of £2 millions compared with 
1937, and there has been some further decline in the current year. 
Since the outbreak of war, however, the price of several of the 
principal products of these territories has shown a _ material 
improvement 

In Egypt, the past season’s cotton crop was 25 per cent. smaller 
than that of the previous season. Prices obtained were fairly satis- 
factory. The new crop is estimated at 8} million cantars, and, 
notwithstanding the international situation, has cleared well, ex- 


ports during the first two months of the season exceeding the 
figures of the corresponding period last year. 
The Egyptian Government, faced with cost of increased arma- 


ments, have introduced a scheme of income tax, and imposed new 


Stamp duties In the Sudan, the current year’s cotton crop 
amounted to 1} million cantars, being approximately the same as 
last year. In Palestine it is encouraging to be able to report that 


it has been found poss’ble in recent months to effect some relaxa- 


tion of travel and transport restrictions. A record crop of 15 
million boxes of citrus was exported during the 1938-39 season, 
the principal market be'ne the United Kingdom. 

lurning to the Wes: Indies, the total sugar crops of Barbados, 
Trinidad, Jamaica an’ British Guiana amounted to approximately 
600,000 tons. of which Barbados produced 156,000 tons, a record 
crop for that Island. ‘The whole of the growing sugar crop of the 
British West Indies and British Guiana has been sold to the 


Imperial Government 
Che report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 


RECORD BALANCE SHEET TOTAL: STRONG 
LIQUID POSITION 


BRITAIN’S TRADE OPPORTUNITY 


THE seventy-seventh ordinary meeting of th: Bank of London and 
South America, Limited, was held on December 19th, at the head 
office, ‘loxenhouse-yard, London, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Wardington, in the course of his speech, 
said: The combined efforts of Britain and France are directed 
towards winning the war, and it becomes increasingly evident 
that the struggle is more and more a test of economic strength, in 
which the Alles have the undoubted advantage 

‘The ultimate source from which Great Britain draws the major 
part of her economic strength is her export trade, and the expression 
that “ Great Br.tain must export or die” loses nothing in value 
by constant repetition. If our export trace is so necessary in 
peace time, its maintenance and expansion during a war period 
is even more essential in order to provide the foreign currency to 
pay tor our enormous purchases of foodstuffs, &c., from abroad, 
and so avoid dangerous depletion of our gold reserves and foreign 
assets. Britain’s recent decision to seize Germany’s exports in 
addition to enforcing the contraband system in respect of imports 
into Germany will cut that country off from oversea markets, so 
that a unique opportunity presents itself for the necessary expansion 
of British oversea trade. 

LATIN-AMERICAN MARKETS 

It so happens that Latin America has provided one of the 
largest markets for German goods, and I have been at some pains 
at our last few annual meetings to stress the manner in which 
German trade, conducted on a “compensation ” or barter basis 
often supported by Government subsidies, has proved so inimical 
to British trade. 

The moment, therefore, appears opportune for a British sales 
campaign in the Latin American countries, and particularly in 
those countries where the blockade of Germany will leave the 
largest gap in imports, although, in the present phase of reciprocal 
trading, Britain must on her part endeavour to increase purchases 
of South and Central American products. Moreover, whilst there 
still continues preference for British gocds in Latin America, our 
prices and credit terms must be competitive and our sales methods 
as modern as those of other supplying countries. 

I do not pretend that the task of winning back our markets in 
Latin America will be easy. This bank, however, is ever ready, 
as in the past, to place its assistance and advice unreservedly at 
the disposal of British trading circles seeking information as to 
outlets in those markets. As the European war broke out as 
recently as September, its effects upon our working and upon 
the economic conditions in the countries where we are established 
were naturally not apparent to any marked degree during the 
period covered by our accounts. Banking business continued very 
competitive, with interest and commission rates at low levels, 
whilst the burdens connected with restrictions upon foreign 
exchange dealings and the movement of funds, imovort regula- 
tions, etc., still had to be borne. 

Let us now turn to our figures. The various items in the 
balance-sheet before you sum up toa total of £81,000,000, the 
highest figure recorded during the 77 years that your bank has 
been in existence. Notable variations compared with last year 
are the following: On the liabilities side there is an increase of 
£4,209,000 in current and deposit accounts, &c., of which 
£,2.500,000 1s represented by the improvement in exchange rates 
and the balance of £1,709,000 by increased business. There is 
tlso an increase of £443,000 in bills payable, mainly due to 
increased business. 

On the assets side we find an increase of £6,580,000 in cash 
in hand, at bankers and at call. Exchange rates account for 
£2,136,000, the remaining £4,444,000 being an actual increase in 
our cash holding. Foreign government securities show an increase 
of £425,000 largely due to exchange rates. We have an increase 
of £1,416,000 in bills receivable, principally due to increased busi- 
ness. An increase of £166,000 in bank premises account I shall 
refer to later. 

On the other hand a decrease of £118,000 is shown in British 
Government securities, mainly attributable to the lower market 
values ruling when we closed our books. A decrease of £147,000 
in advances to subsidiary companies is due to the sale by Anglo- 
South American Real Property Company of its premises in 
Santiago and Valparaiso to the Bank of London and South 
America Limited, and our bank premises account shows a more 
or less corresponding increase. There is a decrease of £ 3,721,000 
i advances and other accounts 

I will not weary you with further details, but you will gather 
from the foregoing that the business of the bank continues to run 
on smooth lines. A very liquid position is shown and the solidity 
of the institution needs no better demonstration than the fact that 
public confidence in it, despite the war, has remained firm, as 
evidenced by the increase in deposits. This, indeed, is gratifying 








tu us all 

Following their policy of conservatism the directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 3 per cent., making § per cent. for 
the year, subject to income tax, place to contingency reserve 
£270,000, and carry forward £173,762. 


The report was adopted 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
MND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


£150,000 ADDED To RESERVES 
MR. FRED HOAR’S SPEECH 





In the absence of the chairman, Mr. Fred Hoar, through indisposi- 
tion, his speech was read by the general manager, Mr. T. R. 
Chandler, F.I.A., at the ninety-second annual general meeting held 
at the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20, Aldermanbury, E.C.2, on 
December 21st. He said that having regard to the unsettled condi- 
tions which had prevailed throughout the year, culminating in the 
outbreak of war on September 3rd, the statement which the direc- 
tors submitted was not unsatisfactory. The assets had increased 
during the year by nearly three-quarters of a million, and it was 
possible, after paying the usual rates of interest on all investments, 
to add the substantial sum of £150,000 to the Reserves, increasing 
the ratio of Reserves to Assets from 4.57 to 4.87. 
REBATE TO BORROWERS 

The amount advanced on mortgage, £4,603,404, was less than 
for several years past—in fact, the figure was the lowest since 1933. 
The rapid expansion of the past few years could not be expected 
to continue indefinitely, and an increase in mortgage assets of 
£700,000 could not be regarded as other than satisfactory. Losses 
on realisation represented less than fourpence per cent. of the 
mortgage assets at the end of the year. 

In July last the directors had announced that a rebate of interest 
would again be granted to borrowers paying rates of interest in 
excess of § per cent. and the warrants amounting to £63,900 had 
been dispatched. He ought to say that borrowers cou'd not look 
for a continuance of the same generous treatment. ‘The cost of 
these rebates to the Society over a period of seven years exceeded 
half a million pounds. 

A QUARTER OF A MILLION IN TAXES 

Totai management expenses had decreased by some £8,000— 
but this saving was more than counterbalanced by the increased 
provision which it had been necessary to make for Income Tax. 
Including National Defence Contribution, the Society was this 
year providing no less than £246,600, nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds, to satisfy the demands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

EFFECT OF WAR CONDITIONS 

The shareholders would, he was sure, be anxious that he should 
afford them some enlightenment as to the effect of the war on the 
Society. So far as borrowing members were concerned, mortgage 
repayments had been well maintained. Where a borrower, either 
throuzh service with the Armed Forces or for other reasons arising 
from the war, had found himself unable to meet the full repay- 
ment on his mortgage, the Society had expressed willingness to 
accept a smaller payment to tide ove: a difficult period, but there 
were very few cases where the Society would not receive its interest 
in full From long experience, he could assure the shareholders 
that the vast majority of the Society’s borrowers were only too 
anxious to meet their obligations to the full. 

PuBLIC CONFIDENCE MAINTAINED 

So far as the investing members and depositors were concerned, 
there had been no evidence of any loss of confidence. Naturally, with- 
drawals had been on a larger scale than usual and it had been neces- 
sary to impose some restrictions. No member or depositor had been 
kept waiting for his money for a day longer than the period pres- 
cribed by the rules, and conditions were rapidly returning to normal. 

Whilst the board regretted that His Maijesty’s Government had 
not found it practicab'e to introduce a scheme for the insurance of 
property against war damage, the board appreciated their difficulty 
and were reassured by the Government’s reiterated promise that on 
the conclusion of hostilit‘es all claims would be met so far as the 
resour_es of the State permitted, and that up to a certain I'm‘t claims 
would be paid in full. As the greai bulk of the Society's securities 
consisted of small properties, spread over a very wide area, the 
board felt that a reasonab'e measure of protection was afforded 
both to the Society and to its members. 

THE BUILDING SocreTiIES AcT, 1939 

The Act of 1939 which recently came into operation p!aced 
beyond a doubt (if anv ever existed) the validitv of transactions 
such as had been the subject of litigation during the past vear, 
defined the classes of collateral security which might be accepted for 
the future, and made it certain that the vurchaser of a new house 
should have full knowledge of the arranvements ex‘sting between the 
vendor and the building society for financing the transaction. The 
Society welcomed the Act which, for the most part, only served 
to make compulsory what had been the general practice of the 
Society for many ye ars past. 

He could not conclude these remarks without exoressing his per- 
sonal obligation to his colleagues on the board of the Society 
for the r continued loyiltvy and co-operation. He also wished to 
place on record the board’s appreciation of the loya'tv and devotion 
to duty of the officers ard staff of the Society, both at bead office and 
at the branches, and in this connexion he would mention especially 
those members of the staff who bad been transferred to the Society’s 
new quarters at Westerham. Thanks to the untiring energy of all 
concerned in the transfer, the change over had been accomplished 
with a minimum of disturbance of normal routine 

He would like to express the hope that they might all meet again 
in twelve months’ time and that the shadows which now enve!oped 
them would by then have been dispelled by the dawn of a new era of 
peace and prosperity 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


THE thirty-sixth annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, Was 
held on December 19th at Arcadia Works, London, N.W. 

Mr. Edward S. Baron (chairman and managing director) said 
that the net profit for the year was £2,005,839, which established 
a new record in the company’s history, being £401,205 higher than 
the previous record reported last year. ‘That result was mainly 
due to a further increase in the general demand for their well. 
known onal an increase which had been sufficiently large to 
counteract a lower margin of profit—other contributing factors 
being a continued advance in the efficiency of their manufacturing 
processes, sales policy, staff co-operation, purchase of materials and 
the ma-ntenance of the hieh standard and never-varying quality 
of their mrojucts, which the board recognised was essential to 
cont nuing success. 

Phe aiaount available for distribution was £2,242,000, and they 
recommended that the dividend on all classes of ordinary shares, 
as increased by the bonus distribution made last year, should be 
at the raie of 30 per cent. for the year, leaving a balance of £303,210 
carried forward. 

In most parts of the world their business had shown an increase, 
but trating conditions became more diilicult every day and the 
widespread trend for countries to become self-supporting had pro- 
duced guite a number of problems Furthermore, the unsettled 
conditions which had prevailed throughout the whole year and 
which had culminated in the outbreak of war, had added to their 
difficulties, not the least of which had been that of foreign exchange 
‘They attached a great deal of importance to the retention of their 
export business and he could assure sharcholders that the directors 
would continue to do everything possible to maintain the important 
position they had established in overseas markets, and to meet the 
changing situat'ons as they arose 

Afier stating tat they were executing orders for the supply of 
their popular brands of cigarettes to the Services, he concluded by 
saying that the increasing of the duty on tobacco twice within six 
months was unprecedented, but it was premature to say what the 
effect would be on the current year. ‘lhe new financial year had 
had a vood beginning, but it would be unwise to make any fore- 
cast. ‘that there would be increased costs in more than one direc- 
tion and difficulties under war conditions they were fully aware, 
but they would adapt themselves to changing circumstances 

Tne report was adopted. 


MITCHELL COTTS AND CO. 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 


meeting of Mitchell Cotis and Company, 
Wecemover 20in in London. 
chairman and managing director) said 


ihe directors recom- 


THE ordinary general 
Lun.ied, was heid on 
Mr. Atexander Hamilton 
that the trading profits were £113,411 
menoaed a tinal dividend of & per ceni., making a totat of 12 per 
cent. ior te year compared with It per cent. paid last year. 
ihe carry sOrward WOu.d be increased oy £2,004 to £338,024. 

In ines tradiwig section, coal, they had nad a successful 
yeu ai We ouloreax Oo: War it Was thought that there would 
be a very o-g demand in South Airica, but with the Mediter- 
ranean being re-opened, the demand for cunker coal had returned 
LO dovat acuitidl, adu cor the moment, large enquiry, 
irade from Wurbdan had suficved a iittie owing to the 

securing tonnage. It was to be hoped, however, 
would be overcome beiore very tong. Pending 
that being ihe position at Durbaa, they had turned their attention 
with some success to keeping some at least of their depots and 
customers supplied with coal of other origin. 

Their Lonuon suos diary steamship companies showed §satis- 
factory results. The freight market had taken an unfavourable 
turn, and in the earlier part of the year profitable business was 
hird to tind. It was expected that the measure of assistance 
promised by the Government would be put on the Statute-book 
without de'ay, but the Bill had not taken shape when war broke 
out Both freight rates and running exvenses had risen with 
the outbreak of war, and British shipping had come under close 
Government control. There was no possibility of British ship- 
owners making extravagant profits, and, indeed, one did not find 
any cesire among them to take advantage of the country’s 
necessity. On the other hand, there was a general realisation 
that sh yping must be allowed to earn siffictent to cover deprecia- 
tion, a reasonable return and provision for replacement, and it 
was hoped that the negotiations which were at present proceeding 
between the industry and the Government would result in the 
establishment of a basis which would be satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. 

The engineering section in South Africa had again produced 
good results, and their engineering works at Birmingham were 
now reaping the full benefit of the extensions and improvements, 
and at present were very busily employe1 on Governmeni and 
other contracts. 

The report was 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 914) 


prepared for a pause in the steady rise in earnings which has 
characterised the pre-war period, they have legitimate 
grounds for confidence in the strength of the bank’s position 
and its prospects in more normal umes. 


7 * + * 
MITCHELL COTTS PROBLEMS 


Mr. Alexander Hamilton, chairman of Mitchell Cotts and 
Co., lays much store by the fact that the company keeps its 
eggs in many baskets: they are coal merchants, ship-owners 
and forwarding agents in many parts of the world, and par- 
ticularly in South Africa. He told shareholders on Wednes- 
day that, although as a result of the war they will have less 
favourable results in one or two sections than in the previous 
year, they would expect such instances to be compensated 
by better results elsewhere. The coal trade in South Africa, 
in which the company is largely interested, has returned to 
normal following upon the reopening of the Mediterranean, 
and although a very big demand in South Africa was antici- 
pated at the outbreak of war, the export trade from Durban 
has recently suffered a little owing to the lack of tonnage. 

* * * a 


BANKER ON EXPORT PROBLEMS 


Confirming official forecasts the November figures show a 
remarkably good recovery in overseas trade but they do not 
diminish the need for an expansion of exports. It is good 
to find Lord Wardington emphasising the urgency of an 
export drive in the Latin-American markets at the annual 
meeting of the Bank cf London and South America. He did 
not minimise the difficulties—the United States has been 
very active in these markets in recent months—but he 
thought there was an opportunity which should be seized 
with both hands, especially in those countries where the 
blockade of Germany will leave the largest gap in imports. 
He stressed the need for competitive prices and credit terms 
and modern sales methods. 

Lord Wardington’s survey of Brazilian conditions was both 
instructive and encouraging. Brazil’s foreign trade position, 
he showed, has improved considerably this year, larger ship- 
ments of cotton, hide, meat, maize and timber having more 
than counterbalanced the fall in the value of coffee exports 
Thus, helped by a decline in the value of imports, the balance 
of trade at the end of September was £8,576,000, against 
only £444,000 for the corresponding nine months of 1938. 
One result has been a considerable improvement in the 
milreis exchange. Will it also bring some tangible benefit 
to British holders of Brazilian bonds? On this subject Lord 
Wardington did not express any view but it is surely reason- 
able to hope that a resumption of debt service, even on a 
modest scale, is not far ahead. 


* * * * 


OIL PROFITS IN WAR 


How are the oil companies faring in war conditions? 
Many investors must be seeking the answer to this question, 
but it is not easy to find. Here is Apex (Trinidad) showing a 
net profit of £256,049, against £315.554, accompanied by a 
reduction in the final dividend from 273 to 17! per cent. 
This means a total dividend of 30 per cent., against 40 per 
cent., which, although it has been influenced considerably by 
heavier taxation, is not exactly encouraging to shareholder: 
who were looking for prosperity. 

These figures, it is true, cover the year to September 30th, 
which includes only one month of war. They may therefore 
be misleading as a guide to war-time earnings. What one 
wevld like to know is the terms on which the company’s 
oil is now being marketed, and especially whether, allowing 
for the petrol-rationing in this country, increases in freights, 
taxation, &c., any net advantage will accrue from the sub- 
stantial rise in the world oil price-level. The market's 
immediate reaction to the cut in the dividend has been to 
lower Apex (Trinidad) §s. shares from 26s. gd. to 26s. At 
this price the yield is roughly 6 per cent. The shares 
should be worth holding 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 42 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes shouid be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 





_ ACROSS 5. A type of people, or people 
8. What had Keats, asked of types (6). 
Browning (8 6. Place of poetic pilgrimage 


(3 words 9, 2, 4). 


9. They can be made to rest 
6 . He seems qualified to 


~“ 


10. Essentially what globe- represent the University (2 
trotter does (15). words) (4, 4). 

1x. It’s t'"»reatening when 14. An unstated number of 
males get a high card (6). aircraft one makes clear 

12. Newton’s unexpected but (8). 
highly fruitful inheritance 16. Not the record of Seton 
8 Merriman’s family 2 


They like to be warmed words) (5, 3). 

up before singing 17. Thrash (7). 

15. Concerning trams in 19. Black Scot of the road (6) 

reverse (7). 21. Out they go (6). 

18. Miss Wheeler, perhaps (8). 
20. Held fast (6). 

22. These are not to be con- 
fused with Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare (2 words 


IG, $). ol 
Ir makes Alan go (6). k 


4. The redskin goes about 
morning (8). 

DOWN 
Some of the many who 
are called, (6). 
Won't stop this thief (15 


7) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 41 
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Bice 
cfc ae 
Ras 
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Historically sounds an 
ungrammiatical, if simple, 
‘tatement about Adam (2 
words) (4, 4). : 
4. Source of marine inspira iN eis = i. BORE 
ian? (9 VESMEN ASCENDED 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
Ihe winner of Crossword No. 41 is P. Nichols, 48, Church 
Way, Whetstone, N. 20 








IN order to economise paper, the quanuty of news 
papers and other journals supplied to newsagents 
on the usual sale-or-return basis has now to be 
seriously restricted. Readers of The Spectator are 
therefore urged to place a regular order for the 
paper with a newsagent or bookstall or with the 
Publishing-Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1 
Subscription rates for copies ordered from the 
office are 6s. 6d., 13s. and £1 6s., post free for 
3 months, 6 months and 12 months respectively. 
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RATES 








7 per 1 line averages 36 letter Head- 
1 edin CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
ht < i whers sent only to advertisers 
t Ou em c 5 Ser aiscounts 
2 for 6 insertio 5 7 r26; and! 

r §2. Instruction h THE SPECTATOR 
OFF 909 Gower S ~ WCu remittance 


PERSONAL 


*OMMERCIAL lawver with high diplomatic ex- 
( perience desires post. First class organiser and 
speaker. Work requiring creative initiative and skill in 
negotiation particularly welcome. Box A 809 


| y! rECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc 
Moderate, Consultation free.—UNiversaL Detec- 
TIVES (Estab, 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2 TEM, 8504 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


ELPLESS TO HELP THEMSELVES The 
| Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Association dread to 
think of the extra suffering War conditions will bring 
during the winter to their frail old people and invalids 
PLEASE HELP us to give them warmth and comforts 

Appeal S.. 74 Brook Green, W.6 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINI 
y 165, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
Last Days “* PROFESSOR MAMLOCK” (Lon. A 
Com. Sat., Dec. 23rd, SACHA GUITRY'S 
“Remontons les Champs Elysees” (A 
Magnificent spectacle and sparkling wit 


MA, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


CATHEDRAI 
SCHOOL 


| | EREFORD GRAMMAR 


The Governors mvite applications for the 
MASTERSHIP which will become vacant at 
Ihe salary will be £800 with a Boarding House 

There are at present 
79 are boarders 

The School has Scholarship endowments 
internal and at the Universities, and 
from the Board of Education. Two advanced courses 
are recognised 

Applicants must hold an Honours Degree from an 

versity in the United Kingdom, or have such other 
equivalent qualification as m be approved by the 
Board of Education 
P 


Easter 


both 





articulars may be obtained from the CLERKS TO THI 
Governors, Messrs. A. D. Steel and Son, 30 Castle 
Street, Hereford, by whom applications must be 
received on or before January 13th, 194 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





Y,OOTHAM SCHODOI YORK 
» 

Examinat Entra Sct rs values {2 
1 £60 per a 1 Ma 

The schoo esent « ipies good t jing at 
Amplefortt miles North of York 


ple 1, 20 miles Ni 
Apply to HEADMASTER before February 2 


} 


ALTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


ce ine Novels, Plays, Poetry, These 
technical, medical, French. Guaranteed checked. Keen 
pr Nora Lee, 18 Kings Drive, Edgware 
| ITERARY Typewrtg.Trat &c.,promptly ex MSS 
4 18. 1,000 word Carbon copy 3d. 1, Miss N 
McPartane(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 
J ie WRITING of al! descriptions including French 
Iralian & Germur LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m 


HEAD- | 


170 boys at the school of whom | 


receives grants | 


Edg.1046 


SOUTH AFRI 






by ELLERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 
the service 
maintains a high 
standard of excel- 
lence, combining the 
amenities of comfor- 
table 
travel with 


which 


(h Regular Service to: 
economic CAPETOWN, PORT ELIZA- 
rates. BETH, EAST LONDON, 
\ DURBAN & LOURENCO 

P | MARQUES & BEIRA. 


equipped 


sea 


mers designe 








for tropical conditior 
{ al 1 wit! w“ low ‘ 
Spacious public roon 
\ pron " cle very 
t ! y to px ul r itt 


==" ELLERMAN 
¢ BUCKNALL 


COMPANY LTD.., 
Fairmile Park Road, 
l ( } 851. 





STEAMSHIP 


Tudor Court, 
Cobham, Surrey. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


Te BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGI 37 Lansdown road, Bedford 
Principal, Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, MUtss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY 

Two scholarships of £50 and two of £25 will be 
awarded annually in March for September. Application 
should be made before February 15th. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
+ROHAM HURST SCHOOL (for girls) SOUTH 
( PETHERTON, SOMERSET 


The above School, established in South Croydon 
since 1900, has moved with some eighty children to a 
large comfortable house with extens've grounds. 

There is a highly qualified Staff, and pupils are pre- 
pared for all public examinations. A sense of responsi- 
bility, education in citizenship, together with the 
development of the individual, are emphasised 

Pupils are taken as boarders from six years of age 


In Good 
King Charles's 


Golden Days 
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Boards 6/- 
TOPOLSK! 
Drawings- 


~ poeerere rd 


| BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey 


| KESWICK. 


EDUCATIONAL 


wF GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. H 


side, Church Stretton, Shropshire First-class 
London Secretarial Training in Safe Area Journa ’ 
Advertising, Foreign Languages Intensive tra g 


Special terms 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 

2 XPERT Advice given to parents seeking scl 
4 Convents or Tutors.— Purchasers seeking sch 

for sale.— Apply. Buarow's ScHorastic Bur 

Wellington House, 125 Strand, W.C.2. Tem. 3533 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


Ts PRIANGLE Secretarial Training College.S 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Angmer 
on-Sea, Sussex. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


( YONTRACT BRIDGE IN A NUTTSHELLE t 
UNCUT CAVENDISH. All systems, for pocket 


Good Xmas card.— Joiner & Steece, Took’s Court, E.¢ 


FRESH FRUIT 


6d., or 180 Oranges 
“Lord” Brand 

STEAD AND SON 
Hol. 7478 


¢ JAFFA Grapefruit 25s 
() 26s. 6d. “ Pardess,”’ Rex or 
Mrixep Case 28s Carriage Pap 
124 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


| YEFRESH YOURSELVES in English Countr 
\ 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P.R. H. A., Lrv.. St. GeorGe’s House. 193 Regent 

treet, W.1. 


3 GRANVILLE PLACE, W.1. (few yards Selfridges 
° High class Private Hotel. Central. Quiet. Gas 


fires. Personal supervision Miss Stuart 


\ TY ARWICK CLUB,LTD.21 St.George’s Sq., S.W 
Room and breakfast §s., one night only ss. 6d 


or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d 
2gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


night or 3$s. t 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAI 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLI 
BOURNEMOLU TH (Sandbanks HAVEN. 
BURFORD BRIDGI 
HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales)... BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS 
CRIEFF (Perths STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.-~ CAVENDISH 
PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH. ALISON 
EDZELL (Angus). —GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY 
GRAYSHOTT | Hants FOX & PELICAN. 
HUNSTANTON.-—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLI 
LINKS. 
KESWICK 
LEAMINGTON SPA.” ALKERTON HOUSE. 
REGENT 
Arevilshire).- LOCH AWE, 
PHACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russeli Street, W.C.1 
MANCHESTER... BOW DON HYDRO 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR HOUSE 


LOCH AWI 
LONDON. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire GOLF VIEW. 
PITLOCHRY .—~ATHOLL PALACI 

PORTREE (Isle of Sky« ROYAI 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0. PERWICK BAY AND Links 


GRAND 
ornwall PREGENNA CASTLI 
Sutherland SCOURII 
LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SOU THPORT.._ HESKETH PK... HYDRO Horer 
TAMWORTH | Statts CASTLI 
TORQ UAY.-GRAND HOTEI 

ROSLIN HALL 

HEADLAND HOTEI 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
ST. IVES ¢ 
SCOURIE 

SELBY (Yorks 
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